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‘‘ HE BURIED HIS FACE ON THE BACK OF THE SEAT.” 


HER GUARDIANS SACRIFICE: 


Or, A NAME IN THE BALANCE. 
BY SARA CLAXTON. 


CHAPTER I. 
UNWELCOME NEWS. 
**Wuart is amiss, Launce?” 
The query came from a delightful old lady, 


the very picture of 4 high-bred gyjstosyatis 


matron, and evidently the mother of the hand- 
some man at the opposite end of the table whom 
she addressed. An artist would have gloried in 
that wainscoted room, with its deep bay windows 
bordered with clustering wistaria and roses, 
through which the sun was pouring a golden 
flood of light onto the well-appointed table and 
the two distingue personages seated there. 

Both were worthy of attentive study. The 
firm, erect figure, the well set, proudly-carried 
head, the strong mouth and keen gray eyes of 
the mother, were exactly reproduced in the 
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son; a man in the prime of lifé, with an unmis- 
takable air of breeding and refinement. Just 
now he was neglecting the good cheer piled on 
his plate while he read and re-read the letter 
laid out before bim. 

His mother had to repeat her question before 
gaining an answer. Then, slowly refolding and 
replacing the letter in its envelope, he said: 

‘Iam afraid more is amiss for you, mother, 
than for me, This letter. is to tell me of poor 
Trescott’s death.” : 

‘Poor fellow! I am sorry. But how can it 
affect meso nearly? I have not seen him since 
his marriage.” 

“Don’t you remember my telling you of the 
visit he paid me in town last spring when he 
asked me to be guardian fo his daughter? I 
hesitated at first, but he was so earnest about 
it and looked so troubled and care-worn that I 
had not the beart to refuse. Had I thought I 
should have had to enter on my responsibilities 
so soon, I am afraid that I should not have been 
so easily pefsuaded.” 

“‘T remember quite well,” she said. ‘' But we 
can send the girl to school or Jet her remain 
with her relations. Sbe will not be in our 


way.” 

“T am afraid she will,” he said, gravely. 
“Poor Trescott, I know, understood that she 
should be received into our house. He hada 
great horror of boarding-schools, and a still 
greater oue of ber seeing much of her mother’s 
people. He has always kept her with him; in- 
deed, she was his on'y companion for many 
years, and he begged me, almost with tears, to 
take charge of her if he should die, and leave 
her unmarried.” 

‘‘And you promised to do so?’—with an air 
of dignified astonishment. 

“T did. It will be a troublesome job; for, 
from the little I saw of the girl, I fear she is 
the true daughter of Annette L’Estrange. In 
face she resembles her exactly,” 

“Heaven grant you may be wrong! I never 
thought that I should bave to welcome her child 
to my house, but if you have passed your word, 
Launce, that settles the matter, The girl must 
come here, When am I to expect her?’ 

That was Mrs, Staunton entirely. Disagree- 
able as it might be, she would have suffered any- 
thing rather than put an obstacle in the way 
of Launce’s acting in accordance with the dic- 
tates of honor. But he knew that she felt it 
just as much as another woman who would 
have vented her vexation in querulous com- 


plaints, 
“T do not know yet,” he said, in answer to 
her question, ‘I shall have to go down at once 


to the city for the funeral, and expect she will 
return 'with me, I will speak to her first, and 
try to make her understand that she will have 
to submit to authority here.” 

“You had better leave her to me,” said Mrs. 
Staunton, quietly. ‘‘It might only rouse a 
spirit of rebellion to begin with. I shall do my 
best to get on with her.” 

She sighed involuntarily, and it did not es- 
cape the a ear of her son any more than 
the regretful glance cast around on the quiet, 


orderly room, so soon to be desecrated by a 
hayden of sixteen, escaped his observant eye. 


It troubled him, for he knew such an advent 
must bring an element of discomfort into the 
calm, happy life that these two had led together 
for so many years, and that the discomfort 
would be even greater for bis mother than for 
himself, 

Launce Staunton was now thirty-five years 
old, and during those thirty-five years he had 
been master of Fairholm. He bad come as the 
companion of his widowed motber, when, after 
twelve years of married life, her husband had 
been taken from her just too soon to welcome 
the long-desired heir. It was therefore small 
wonder that Launce was all in all to ber; but 
yet, Mrs. Staunton had never been foolishly 
idolatrous in her love. No selfish yielding to 
the natural yearning to keep him at her side 
prevented her sending him to college when the 
time came for him to learn independence among 
his fellows. Not only in hersight must her dar- 
ling be brave and wise; he must also be able 
to command the respect and admiration of 
others, 

' Neither had she murmured when Launce, 
wounded by the thoughtless play of Annette 
L’Estrange, had wandered far from bis own 
country and wrestled with hissorrow alone. It 
was for his good, and that was paramount in 
her eyes. There was much of the stoic in ber 
nature, and what was inevitable, or even only 
expedient, she bore with unflinching mood. 

ut indeed it was no small sacrifice that be 
asked from her now, for not only was the 
fe of the coming of the new inmate dis- 
tasteful to her as that of a spoiled, wayward 
girl is sure to be to a sedate old Jady unused to 
be disturbed, but also this unwelcome comer 


‘was one who could in no case have been other- 


wise to her, 

If there is one person in the world against 
whom a woman may justifiably barbor resent- 
ment, itis against the one who bas trifled with 
the heart of her son; and that is what Annette 
L’Estrange had done with Launce. 

He had met her when he was a 4 of eigh- 
teen and she a girl of twenty, but in knowledge 
of the world far more than two years his 
senior. An incorrigible flirt, she had been un- 
able to resist the temptation of alluring the 
handsome, clever boy. to her feet; then proudly 
and happily he had lingered till the fair dream 
was dispelled by the tidings of her engagement 
to his oldest and truest friend, John Trescott. 

Maddened by jealousy and despair, he had 
gone abroad, and remained away for some 
years, until the old passion had died out and he 
could come back without fearing to meet either 
Jobn. Trescott or his wife. Ah, well, it had 
happened happily for him; and when he had 
again looked into the brave, good face of his 
friend and read the traces of disappointment 
there, he knew that his love had been still more 
worthless than he had thought. aes 

The frivolous, selfish nature had ill-repaid all 
Jobn Trescott’s Jove and chivalrous care. She 
had got tired of him and had not scrupled to 
show it, or to seek the company of others 
whose feelings were more in unison with her 
own nature, 4 

To regain her love, he had tried to in- 
terest himself in her occupations, and failing to 
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raise her to his level, had attempted to sink to 
hers—with what result to the noble-hearted 
man may be imagined; and Launce had sor- 
rowed for his friend when, after ten years of 
the hard struggle, the young wife had died and 
left her husband alone with the one daughter 
ji mp she had done her best to make like her- 
self. 

Nearly six years had passed since then, and 
now death had come once more, and Nora 
Trescott was orphaned. Launce Staunton was 
the guardian of the daughter of the woman 
whom he had once loved. That love had been 
dead long ago, but he had never loved any one 
since, 

He would say cynically that such women as 
his mother were too few for him to come across 
a second specimen, so that they two must be 
contented with one another; and if Mrs. Staun- 
ton ever regretted his decision at all, it was 
only with a bitter recollection of the girl who 
had so crushed all the fervent affection that he 
was possessed of, ° 


CHAPTER IL 
HIS WARD, 


Mrs. SrauntTon was, however, to enjoy a 
short respite, for Launce did not bring his ward 
back with him. 

“She is dreadfully cut up,” he said, ‘‘and 
begged to be allowed to stay for atime with 
her friends, the Trevors; and as they seemed 
anxious to have her, I bave left ber there for a 
month,” 

‘She is conscious of her loss, then?” 

“Painfully. There was an awful scene at 
the funeral, I a she would have flung 
herself in after the coffin.” 

‘* How shocking! Why did you allow her to 

0” " 

“She promised to restrain herself, and really 
tried, but it proved too much for her, poor 
cbild!” 

“She ought never to have gone. Self-re- 
—— would be the last thing to expect from 

er. 

But though she spoke severely, her heart 
softened toward the grief-stricken girl. At any 
rate, she was in trouble, and would need kind- 
ness and attention to make up for her great 
loss: and how much easier it is to feel charitably 
disposed to the suffering than to the happy and 
prosperous! : 

But in spite of these softened feelings, the 
month which intervened seemed a very short 
one, and it was with a feeling that something 
unpleasant was about to happen that Mrs, 
Staunton awoke on the day fixed for Nora Tres- 
cott’s arrival. She herself drove to the station 
to meet her expected visitors; for, at any rate, 
she had resolved that even if affairs did not go 
right, no blame should attach to her. 

‘And after all,” she reflected, as they drove 
along the pretty shady lanes, ‘she is also Jobn 
Trescott’s daughter, and he died trusting in 
Launce’s promise. It would ill become Launce’s 
mother to ~ gs such confidence.” 

Unfortunate 


receive a bad impression at the commencement. 
Miss Trescott bad not arrived. 

**Are you sure, John?” she asked of the foot- 
man who brought the tidings. 

‘J looked at every one who came off the 
train, ma’am, but there wasn’t any one for Fair- 
holme.” 

‘* When is the next train due?” 

Not until eight o’clock in the evening!” So 
the only thing to be done was to drive away, 
and send again. Mrs. Staunton was greatly 
annoyed; for, the soul of punctuality berself, 
she could not tolerate a want of it in others. 
But when the carriage returned for a second 
time empty, she began to grow seriously 
alarmed. 

“Some accident must have happened, 
Launce,” she said, uneasily. 

“T think not,” he answered. ‘‘ You see the 
trains have arrived quite punctually, and if any- 
be =, had happened the other side, the Trevors 
would bave telegraphed. At any rate, we shall 
hear from them in the morning, as I told John 
to telegraph if Miss Trescott did not come by 
this train, 

‘*Do you mean to say, then, that Miss Trescott 
can have postponed her journey without inform- 
ing us of the fact?” 

‘I am afraid she must have doneso. Per- 
haps her heart failed her at the last moment.” 

“Tf so, it is unpardonable.” 

“Tt is certainly very remiss; but remember 
she is very young, and may have forgotten.” 

“T hope, for the sake of my good opinion, 
that you are wrong. I shaJl not allow such 
behavior when Miss Trescott is an inmate of my 
house!” 

And Mrs. Staunton worked at her knitting as 
though she was fashioning Nora Trescott’s 
future conduct while she manipulated the woo’ 
with her firm white fingers. At all events, the 
comparison suggested itself to Launce, and he 
could not help asking himself how the experi- 
ment would answer, é 

They had sat almost silent for more than an 
hour, when Mrs. Staunton exclaimed: 

“Hark, Launce! I hear wheels on the drive, 
Can it be Miss Trescott at this time of night?” 

“Surely not; there is no train. But it may 
be tidings!” 

The wheels stopped at the front door. Then 
came a ring, a slight bustle, the door was open- 
ed, and the butler announced: 

‘* Miss Trescott!” 

“Did you not think I was lost? she cried, as 
she entered, while both Mr. and Mrs. Staunton 
looked up in astonishment. Was it possible 
that this voluble young lady, who was as much 
at ber easc as though she had known them for 
years, was the es tele girl who, only four 
weeks ago, had almost flung herself into her 
father’s grave? 

“A true daughter of Annette L’Estrange!” 
was Mrs. Staunton’s mental comment. ‘‘ Shal- 
low-hearted and unstable as water!” 

“How do you do, Mr. Staunton? You ere 
Mrs, Staunton, I know,” putting up a pair of 
rosy lips to be kissed. ‘“ Have I frightened you 
very much? Will said you would think that 


» Mrs, Staunton was. fated to | we had eloped.” 
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‘“We bad not imagined that contingency; but 
we were very anxious,” said Mr. Staunton; 
while his mother coolly returned Nora’s em- 
brace, and inquired the cause of the delay. 

“‘ [forgot to change at the Junction, and was 
carried on to Marstown. We never noticed un- 
til we were steaming out of the station, and as 
it was an express, | could not get out before. 
So there J was, landed at an odd, out-of-the-way 
little place, where I had to wait nearly four 
hours for a train to take me back to the Junc- 
tion, Then when I got there I found the last 
train had left, and had to go to the hotel to get 
a hack in which I drove over here,” 

‘But how came you to make such a mis- 
take?” 

“* We were laughing and talking so much that 
we did not notice the name.” 

‘*Who was with you, then?” 

** Agnes and Will Trevor. Will wanted to 
come back with me, but I wouldn’t let him. I 
thought I should get another train later, and 
Agnes didn’t want him to leavs her.” 

“But surely your maid was with you?” said 
Mrs. Staunton. 

‘*No, she wasn’t. Her mother is ill, so she 
has gone for a few weeks’ holiday.” 

“Then you came all this distance alone?” 

“Of course I did. It was better to come 
alone than to stay until you sent some one to 
come with me. But 1 will tell you what I did. 
I telegraphed to Mrs. Trevor, because J thought 
you would telegraph to her when you found 
that I did not come, and that she would be 
auxious.- Am I not thoughtful, now?” 

‘‘Tt would have been more to the purpose,” 
said Mr. Staunton, smiling, ‘Sif you had shown 
your thoughtfulness in coming right in the first 
instance,” 

“‘T suppose it would; but I can assure you I 
managed beautifully. It was rather fun, and I 
should have enjoyed it had I not feared you 
would be frightened.” 

‘‘ Your independence has stood you in good 
stead this time,” said Mrs. Staunton. ‘“ But 
I am surprised to hear you speak so, Such 
adventures are highly undesirable for young 
ladies.” ‘ 

Nora’s rosy lips wreathed into a slightly con- 
teraptuous smile, but she persistently ignored 
the disapprobation, and continued chatting as 
she followed her hostess to the room prepared 
for her rec ption. : 

“T will send my maid to you,” said Mrs. 
Staunton; ‘‘and when you are ready you will 
find some supper in the dining-room.” 

“Thanks; 1am almost famished. I ordered 
some dinner at Ridgeway, but there was no pri- 
vate room vacant, and every one stared at me 
so that I couldn’t eat when it came.” 

‘Miss Trescott has evidently overcome her 
grief,” said Mrs, Staunton, as she returned to 
her son, ‘You were right; she is like her 
mother.” 

“ Don’t let us judge her hastily, mother.” 

“Such behavior and uncontrollable spirits 
would be unseemly at any time. How much 
more so when her father has not been dead six 
weeks!” 

Launce did not answer; and in a few moments 


the culprit returned, looking so radiantly lovely 
that he could not but feel attracted by her 
beauty, even though he was repelled no less 
than his mother by her seeming heartlessness, 

‘‘ Can she really have forgotton?” he reflected 
as he watched the bright brown eyes take in a 
rapid survey of her new surroundings. Accord- 
ing to all strict laws of beauty those eyes ought 
to bave been blue, for Miss Trescott was a 
thorough blonde, fair and golden-haired, 

But no; contrary in this, as in all else, she 
possessed the most perfectly-colored hazel eyes, 
shaded with dark lashes, which contrasted 
rather than harmonized with her dazzlingly 
creamy white skin and golden hair. She was 
small and graceful, with delicately molded 
features and a wealth of wavy hair, which 
seemed to vie in willfulness with its owner. 

Launce was taking in all the details of the 
little black-robed figure, as she was doing of the 
handsome old wainscoted room. 

“It is a lovely oldplace!” she exclaimed, “I 
know I shall like it immensely!” 

“Tam afraid you will find it very dull,” said 
Mrs. Staunton. 

‘*Oh, no, Isha’n’t; I am never dull! I shall 
explore all round, and make friends with every- 
thing and everybody. Have you plenty of 
animals and dirty, curly-headed children?” 

‘‘We have horses, dogs and cats,” said Mrs, 
Staunton, looking amused; ‘‘ but the other ani- 
mals are not kept on the premises.” 

Nora laughed. ‘Don’t you, really? I shall 
have to introduce them, among other pets.” 

‘*T hope, if you interest yourself in the poor 
of our village at aYl, that you will aid me in 
promoting cleanliness among the women,” said 
Mrs, Staunton, 

‘¢ Poor things! they have such a lot to do; and 
children do look so happy in their dirt! It is 
cruelty to animals to be continually washing 
them !” ‘ 

Supper was announced, much to Launce’s re- 
lief, who saw that his mother’s disapproval was 
growing. 

Luncheon was on the table; but as Launce 
joined his mother, be found her alone, ** Where 
is Miss Trescott?” he asked. 

‘“* T have seen nothing of her since breakfast. 
She went into the garden, and has not been in 
since.” 

“ Did you not tell her our luncheon hour?” 

_ “Certainly not! Ihad no idea of her stay- 
ing out there allthe morning. Besides, the bell 
has rung. If she is in the grounds, she must 
have heard, and ought to have understood what 
it meant.” 

‘You must give her a little lecture on punc- 
tuality. I am afraid, mother mine,”—laying 
his arm affectionately on her shoulder—‘‘ that I 
have brought a very disturbing element into 
your life,” F 

“It is no use regretting the inevitable. The 
only thing to be done is to endeavor to alter the 
effects of her bringing mal 

Launce sighed. Somebow he could not help 


thinking that his mother took a wrong view of 
the case, 

‘Ah, here comes the truant!” he cried, as 
Nora appeared bounding over the lawn, fol- 
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lowed by two immense hounds. ‘She is not 
unprote ted, after all, you see, having taken 
upon herself to liberate Boss and Tartar. Cer- 
tainly Miss Trescott seems to look upon the 
place with an air of proprietorship.” 

Perhaps there was no one else about the place 
who would have taken upon themselves to do 
such a thing without permission. The dogs 
were Launce’s peculiar property, and every one 
knew his peculiarities too well to take liberties 
with them. 

Mrs. Staunton said nothing, and only raised 
her head, with a look of cold inquiry, as, a few 
minutes later, Nora entered the room, laden 
with an immense bunch of autumn leaves and 
berries. 

‘“‘T have had such a glorious walk!” she cried. 
“See what I have brought you back!”—pre- 
senting her offering to Mrs. Staunton. 

“Thank you! John,”—to the footman— 
will you kindly put them in water?” 

Nora’s lips curved contemptuously. She was 
not accustomed to have her offerings thus re- 
ceived, and her thoughts flew back to the wild- 
flower excursions of the past, when she and her 
companion had dwelt so lovingly over all their 
merits, both artistic and scientific. 

Her ardor was still further cooled when Mrs. 
Staunton continued: ‘‘Our luncheon hour is 
one, and it is now nearly two.” 

“IT am so sorry to be late,” said Nora, peni- 
tently, ‘ but I forgot to ask the time.” 

‘‘ Were you out of sound of the bell?” 

‘Of the bell? I should think so! Wo have 
been the most glorious round through the forests 
up toa lovely bend in the river where it forms 
seven little waterfalls. It was exquisite, and 
Tartar and Boss liked it as much as I did. They 
thanked me to the best of their ability by put- 
ting their noses into my hand and looking up 
as much as to say, ‘We are going to be very 
good friends with you.’” 

Mrs. Staunton said no more, for the servants 
were in the room, but Launce could not help 
thinking what a lovely, healthy flush her exer- 
cise had brought to their young guest’s cheek, 
Her immense fund of animal spirits was new to 
him, and he could not but be amused at her un- 
conscious free-and-easy manner. 

After luncheon was over and the servarts had 
left the room, Mrs. Staunton said, firmly: “I 
am sorry to have to interfere with your pleas- 
ures in any way, but I must beg of you to take 
no more long rambles by yourself. It is very 
unseemly in a young girl.” 

Nora flushed. 

“T should be very much obliged if you will 
tell me the harm that there can be. I have al- 
ways been accustomed to take long walks,” 

‘* But not by yourself?” 

Her lips quivered painfully, but she answered 
defiantly: “I did not go alone, because my 
father was always with me; but if he could not 

o he was not afraid to trust me alone.” 

‘Tt is not a question of trusting you, at all,” 
said Mrs. Staunton, coldly. “It is simply im- 
proper for a young girl to go rambling about 
without a protector, Until I can procure the 
services of a companion for you, I miust beg that 
you will confine your walks to the grounds. I 
shall be very happy if you will drive with mo 


in the afternoon, when T will show you all tho 
beauties of our neighborhood. Ofcourse I shall 
make it a sine qua non that the governess I en- 
gage for you is a good walker.” 

** A governess!” cried Nora, “It is of no use 
for ig to trouble yourself on that point, for I 
shall not have one!” 

“‘-You forget yourself when you speak in that 
manner. I am equal neither to superintending 
your studies nor to acting as your compan- 
ion. 

‘‘ Ono is as unnecessary as the other, The in- 
struction I have reccived is better than any 
governess could give me, Your sense of pro- 
priety shall not again be shocked by my walk- 
ing out alone, I promise you, but at the same 
time, I won’t have a governess!” And with ob- 
stinately set mouth and flashing eyes, she had 
left the room. 

‘‘ Mother, 1am sorry to interfere with you,” 
said Launce. ‘‘ But I think we must give way 
here. Trescott taught her himself, and very 

robably she may feel that no one should take 
is place.” 

“Tt would be very sentimental to allow ber to 
grow up ignorant for such a reason.” 

‘‘T will speak to ber about her rudeness to you, 
and she shall have masters from L—— for ne- 
cessary accomplishments. Meanwhile, if we 
really find her deficient in other things, of course 
she must have a governess, but I fancy Trescott 
will have laid a good foundation.” 

‘‘Do you for a moment imagine that such a 
volati'e nature could be capable of receiving 
any foundation?” asked Mrs. Staunton. 

‘That would be all the more reason for not 
pressing your point now.” And Mrs. Staunton 
acquiesced, although it was only in accordance 
with human nature that this little incident bad 
not increased the warmth of her feelings toward 
Nora Trescott. 

Launce then went in search of the rebel, whom 
he found in the flower-garden; and as she turned 
round at his approach, he thought he saw tears 
in her eyes, but there was no trace of emotion 
in her voice or manner as she said, flippantly: 
‘Have you come to read me a lecture on pro- 
priety? I am afraid your mother is quite 
shocked.” 

‘‘She is unused to have her opinions openly 
disregarded; and I hope that another time, if 
her arrangements for your welfare do not meet 
with your approbation, that you will tell her so 
more courteously.” He spoke very firmly, but 
without the slightest trace of anger; and Nora’s 
eyes fell, for sbe could but be conscious that sho 
bad been rude. 

‘“‘T am sorry I spoke so rudely,” she said, 
penitently; and he covtinued: ‘‘We wish 
you to be happy with us, and that your lifo 
may be as like what it has been as is possible.” 

She looked up quickly, as though about to 
say a gag but remained silent, and he con- 
tinued: : 

‘© Will you tell us your reasons for objecting 
to a governess?” 

‘“No,”—abruptly; but be noticed that thero 
was a suspicious tremulousness about her mouth, 
and, man-like, dreaded a burst of tears. But 
Nora was not of the crying order of girls, and 
said decisively, after a moment’s pause, ‘*I do 
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not think I need a governess, and prefer to 
study alore. I am not quite an ignoramus.” 

‘Well, then, so let it be. My mother will 
engage a singing and music-master for ycu, and 
any other lessons you may wish for, you can 
have. And”—hesitating slightly— when you 
want a walk, tell me, and I shall always bo 
happy to escort you.” 

‘Please don’t trouble. I should be very sorry 
to tax your good-nature so. I will take a con- 
stitutional every day round the drive or flower- 
garden,”—scornfully. 

Launce looked displeased. He had made his 
offer in good part, and she really was too pert. 

‘‘There is no reason,” be said, ‘“‘for you to 
make a martyr of yourself. If you only con- 
sult the ordinary rules of society and your bet- 
ter nature, you will see that such restrictions 
are unnecessary. My mother and I will expect 
you to take exercise in moderation.” 

He went away, and Nora felt she had heen 
ungracious: but it hurt ber proud spirit to think 
that she should be a burden anywhere, and she 
began to feel that she was so considered here, 
Launce did not bear the passionate cry, ‘‘ Oh, 
papa, Iam growing so wicked now I have not 
you to love me!” 

Launce naturally put down her curtness to 
childish petulancy, and that evidently she look 
ed on all coercion as tyrannical. 


CHAPTER III, 
CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE, 


Arter this little explanation, matters went 
on somewhat smoother. For though at times 
Nora fretted against her guardian’s firm will, she 
saw that however willing he might be to give 
way to her in trifles, in matters where he was 
really decided, resistance was useless. He did 
not interfere with her more than he could help, 
thinking it better that she and his mother should 
oratually learn to accommodate themselves to 
each other. 

Nora had kept strictly to her promise, and 
had never once gone beyond the bounds of the 
grounds, and had even condescended to accept 
Mrs. Staunton’s invitation to accompany her in 
the afternoon’s drive, But the monotonous mo- 
tion and dignified conversation of her compan- 
ion soon became inexpressibly wearisome to her, 
and generally she tried to excuse herself. 

Thus thrown chiefly upon her own resources, 
without companions, and restricted to wuat 
seemed to her a very limited area, at times she 
was very depressed and home-sick; but the 
natural buoyancy of her disposition did not al- 
low these fits to last long, and she contrived to 
exact a good deal of enjoyment from existence, 

This enjoyment, it is but right to add, con- 
sisted too often in a malicious amusement at 
Mrs. Staunton’s expense; for to the merry- 
hearted Nora there was something very ridicu- 
lous in the elder lady’s old-fashioned propriety. 
She delighted in shocking her by some unex- 
pected announcement or action, although Mr. 
Staunton’s grave displeasure generally made 
her feel like a naughty school-girl after she had 
indulged in such a pastime. : 

Sometimes she longed for her companions, 


Will and Agnes Trevor, and even had thoughts 
of petitioning for one or both of them; but on 
second thoughts she reflected, ‘‘ It is bad enough 
to be hero myself without being wanted, and [ 
certainly am not going to put myself under fur- 
ther obligations.’ 

But it was not for her young friends alone 
that she longed, Often, when no one was near, 
the irrepressible tears would stream through the 
slim white fingers as she buried her face in her 
hands, and moaned, ‘‘ Papa, papa, how can I 
live without you?” 

Mrs. Staunton might think her heartless and 
forgetful, and even Launce be unable to under- 
stand her seeming light-heartedness; but the 
early sorrow had left a scar on her heart which 
no years or change of scene would ever efface, 
It would have been impossible for her always to 
be miserable, even had she felt it incumbent, 

The birds were singing, the sun was shining, 
and the fresh young blood coursing through ber 
veins, making her heart throb with gladness, 
and could she refuse the invitation of nature to 
join in the universal rejoicing? 

One afternoon, however, about five weeks 
after her arrival at Fairholme, she was beset by 
a worse feeling of loneliness and despair than 
she had experienced since the dreadful moment: 
when she heard the mold fall on her dead 
father’s coffin, 

She had wandered out into the shrubbery 
with book and paper in hand, and had sat down 
on the fallen trunk of a tree to finish a carica- 
ture, which she was drawing for her own edifi- 
cation and that of Will and Agnes when she 
should again meet them. We are almost afraid 
for the reputation of our heroine when we con- 
fess that it was intended to represent Mrs. 
Staunton as teacher of a district school, awing 
with majestic demeanor her young charges into 
silence. Underneath was scribbled, ‘‘ How we 
repress nature at Fairholme.” 

The excitement of sketching had flushed her 
cheeks and given even more brightness than 
usual to her sunny smile and gleaming eyes. 

But at last the sketch was done, and when she 
grew tired of laughing over it, she opened the 
book she had been drawing on, and began to. 
read. It was ‘‘The Epic of Hades,” and had 
been a gift from her father, It was full of pas- 
sages which he had marked when they had 
read it together and her eyes lingered jong on 
these places as she recalled the ioving, kind 
words with which he tried to teach her to draw 
noble inspirations from such works, The little 
caricature was quite forgotten, and the bot 
tears fell from her eyes, blistering the page on 
which stood those lovely words: 


* For I know 
How far high failure overleaps the tound 
Of low successes.” 


They had been his favorite, and she remem- 
bered when and how they had read them last. 
Her band had lain in his, and he had looked into 
her young, glowing face with tender love while 
he said, ‘‘Is it not so, my Nora? The aim 
sanctities the lifé, not the success, Do not be 
contented with low aims, my darling. Ever 
upward—ever higher! ‘Excelsior!’ it still 
rung, even when the tired climber could go no 
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mORe and his weary body sunk lifeless to the 
carth. 

‘‘Oh, why canI not be noble as you were? 
Papa—oh, papa!” 

And she buried her face on the moss-grown 
trunk, and wept passionately. 

It seemed all sodark. So absorbing was her 
grief that she had not heard footsteps approach, 
ani she started with fear as Mr. Staunton sat 
down beside her, saying, ‘‘ What is this, Nora? 
Have you any new trouble?” 

He hated a scene, but the sight of her sorrow 
seemed a reproach, for it made bim feel that 
his dead. friend’s confidence was not justified. 
Nora did not look up, so that she did not see the 
genuine look of distress on his face, and was 
only annoyed that be should discover her in- 
culging in tears. 

‘Oh, nothing new. Only a fit of the blues. 
You see, I haven’t got used to the repressing pro- 
cess yet.” 

““Poor child! Iam afraid it is very dull for 
you here.” 

‘** Please, don’t pity me, If there is one thing 
I hate more than another, it is to be pitied.” 

He ignored her remarks, and continued, ‘‘ Tell 
me, is there nothing we can do to make you feel 
more at home?” 

** At home! 
here!” 

She felt angry with herself for being so un- 
gracious; but why should he come and try to 
soothe her like a naughty child, when her heart 
was aching with this great void? 

He winced at her words, and said, gravely: 
“Tam sorry to hear yousay so. It grieves me 
inexpressibly that my oldest friend’s child 
should feel so unhappy under my roof.” 

‘‘T am very sorry that your oldest friend has 
inflicted such discomfort on you. Were it in 
ry eres I would willingly relieve you of it.” 

“You are determined to misunderstand me,” 
hesaid. ‘* What I mean is, that 1 fear that my 
mother and I are too dull for you, and that you 
need young companions.” 

“Oh, pray don’t trouble. 
to be the same.” 

“T do not wish It,” he rejoined. ‘ It is natural 
for you to be gay, and when I see you dull like 
this it makes me reproach myself bitterly. You 
must have more exercise—both walking and on 
horseback, Do you like riding?” 

“Thank you, I shouldn’t care about it here. 
I have not been accustomed to go ambling 
about the Se abet f with a groom at my heels.” 

‘Nor doI wish you to do so now, I mean 
you to go with me.” 

“Mr. Staunton, I told you before that I 
didn’t want you to sacrifice your comfort for 
me, and sol say again. It’s enough to have to 
live in your house, without PAlie Aby further 
favors from one who only does things from a 
sense of duty.” 

And without waiting to hear more, she fled, 
leaving her book on the ground. ‘ 

Launce stood looking after her for a minute, 
an angry light in his eyes. 


I could never feel at home 


T shall soon learn 


“Tt is not my fault if she will be wretched. | 


And yet I cannot bear it, The girl draws me 
to her even when she would repel me mos 


| 
Poor child!” he murmured, as he picked up the 
| book. ‘This is the occasion of her grief. 
| wish she would let me be a friend to her.” 
| Mnsingy he turned over the pages, dwelling, 
as Nora had done, on the marked passages, and 
remarking regretfully the traces of her grief in 
tear-blistered leaves. At last he came to the 
caricature, and could not forbear a laugh, it 
was so cleverly done. 

‘*What an odd nature it is!_ Who could have 
doubted her grief just now?—yet a few moments 
before she must have been merry enough over 
this piece of mischief! It’s outrageous! The 
mother exactly! Eb, but what’s this?” 

His eye bad fallen upon a sanctimonious 
young urchin—evidently the good boy of the 
party—diligently conning his book, and looking 
with pious disapproval at his comrades, There 
was no mistake about it. It was meant for 
himself! He laughed outright. 

“Very well, Miss Nora! We will have an 
understanding about this. You must learn to 
treat your guardian with befitting respect. I 
wonder what she will say whan t show it to 
her?” Yet he felt a little sore about it, too, for 
her dislike pained him. ‘‘ Why do I care so 
much?” he thought. ‘Is it because she is An- 
nette’s daughter? Nonsense, Launce Staunton! 
It is natural enough that John Trescott’s daugh- 
ter should have a strong hold on your heart, 
without trying to find deeper reasons,” 


**Oh, how delightful!” And heedless of Mrs. 
Staunton’s presence, Nora jumped up from the 
letter she was reading, and went waltzing round 
the room, clapping her hands, and crying, ‘‘ Oh, 
how jolly! on’t we have fun!” 

‘*T wish you would learn more self-restraint, 
Leonora,” said Mrs. Staunton, looking up with 
dignified displeasure. 

“Oh, bother!” was the curt response, ‘‘ Please 
don’t expect restraint just now. Will is com- 
ing! 

& I conclude you mean Mr. Trevor; but I was 
not aware that he bad received an invitation to 
Fairholme.” 

‘*Nor has he; but there are other places be- 
sides yours. He is coming after Christmas to 
study with Mr. March, I was rude, Mrs, Staun- 
ton,”—with contrition—‘‘to speak to you so: 
but you wouldn’t wonder at my being delight- 
ed it you knew what good friends Will and I 
are. 

‘Leonora, I must ask you to remember that 
you can be very good friends with Mr. Trevor 
without forgetting that you are no longera 
child. Remember, he is a young fellow of one- 
and-twenty, and you are nearly seventeen.” 

“What has that to do with it?’ Nora asked, 
with astonishment. 

“That you must be more careful in your be- 
havior,” was the answer. 

“Then you mean that Iam not to see Will 
when he comes?” 

And Nora drew herself up to her full hight, 
which was very little after all, and looked de- 
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fiant. 
““T do not say so. Mr. Trevor will be ve 
, welcome bere when he chooses to call; but 
_ wish you to moderate your expressions of at- 
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tachment to him, and to remember that if heis 
coming here to study, he will not have time to 
amuse you.” 

‘‘He can’t study much without me, I used 
to do nearly all his lessons for him.” 

“That may have been very well when you 
were children, but, of course, I could not allow 
such a thing now. Besides, Mr, Trevor would 
no doubt prefer that his son studied with only 
such help as his tutor may think expedient.” 

“Poor Will! he would be very badly off, then, 
He never could construe a passage or work a 
mips without help; and if he comes to me 

or it, I shal] give tt him.” 

- Having delivered herself of this sentiment, 
Miss Trescott rool withdrew, and a few 
minutes later Mrs. Staunton saw her running 
down to the lake followed by Boss and Tartar, 
There she seemed to have determined to work 
off her excitement, for during the next two 
hours she gave herself up to the vigorous exer- 
cise of rowing. 

Mr. Staunton had gone to L—— on business; 
and as his mother was dining out, Nora had the 
evening to herself. She remained out of doors 
till nearly dusk, and then coming into the 
drawing-room, sat down to the piano to sing. 
She had a sweet, pathetic little voice, exquisite- 
ly musical, and never attempted anything very 
elaborate, so that her singing was of the stamp 
poe nearly all like, even if they are not mu- 
sical. 

Unknown to her, Launce had returned, and 

was in the library listening to her. Never had 
he heard her sing before; for whenever she be- 
gan, Mrs. Staunton always closed all interven- 
ing doors, so that he might not be disturbed. 
He listened for a moment as she commenced, 
and then, as the soft, melodious voice fell pleas- 
ingly on his ear, closed his book, and leaned 
ao drinking in the music with infinite enjoy- 
ment. 
‘* Who could think she could be such a terma- 
gant to hear her now?” he thought; and deter- 
mined that when she had tired herself out, be 
would take her back her book, and try once 
again to make her like him. 

It was growing + ag dark, and still the singer 
went on with one dear old ballad after another, 
all rendered with touching pathos. First it was 
“The Banks 0’ Bonnie Doon,” and then, last of 
all, came * Auld Robin Gray.” As the finishing 
notes died sobbingly away, he heard her rise 
from the piano, and all was again silent. 

“T wonder what she is doing now?’ he 
thought. ‘I hope not out in the garden; it is 
too chilly.” 

Somehow this willful, petulant girl was mak- 
ing a great change in his life, and he found him- 
self thinking and acting for another as he had 
never done since the old days when Nora's 
mother was still Annette L’Estrange, 

He stepped softly into the drawing-room. No; 
she was not in the garden, but was kneeling at 
the open window, gazing up into the blue ether, 
where the moon’s faint silvery streak and sey- 
eral stars were beginning to appear. He hesi- 
tated whether to disturb ber, the fair young 
face looked so beautiful and thoughtful in the 
soft moonlight; but there was a heavy dew ris- 
ing. and he feared she would take a cold, 

° 


, ae 


Nora,” he said gently, *T have come to 
thank you for your music.’ 

“ FJ didn’t know you were here!”—after she 
recovered from her astonishment, 

“Didn't you? Well, I. am glad I was, I 
shall ask for some more songs every evening. 
But you must not stay at that window without 
o wrap, it is too chilly. Let me put this round 
you;” and he took up a soft, warm shawl of his 
mother’s, and enveloped her in it. 

There was something in his touch that thrilled 
her strangely, and brought the tears to her 


eyes, 
; ne believe you really care,” she said grate- 
ully. 
«Believet—why, of course I do!”-he replied, 
tenderly. 

‘Don’t you really dislike me, then, and think 
me rude and disagreeable?” she asked. 

“As to the first, I certainly do not; but I 
think you do your best to make me think the 
rest. ° 


“T am sorry,” she said, penitently. ‘‘I have 
been rude, but I didn’t think you cared.” 

i es iy what makes you think so now?” he in- 
quired, 

“T don’t quite know. Because you brought 
the shawl, I suppose.” 

“JT did care very much, Nora. Ever since 
3 came I have tried to make you know that 

cared, but you have been very obstinate, and 
I had begun to think that you were quite de- 
termined not to like me. Will you try to do so 
now, for your father’ssake? I think he would 
have been very sorry for us not to be friends,” 

‘*T sha’n’t have to try,” she said, simply. 
‘*We will be friends.” And she put her little 
hand timidly into his, 

He pressed it for a moment warmly, and a 
longing seized him to print a kiss on the broad, 
fair brow which looked so lovely in the moon- 
light. He was her guardian, nearly old enough 
to be her father, therefore why should he not? 
But an indescribable feeling restrained him, 
and he asked himself sternly what could be the 
meaning of this yearning. Surely he was not 
in love with this child, who, until a few mo- 
ments before, if she had thought of him at all, 
had only classed him among her persecutors? 
lt was madness! 

“No, no! we will not repeat the story of Auld 
Robin Gray,” he said, firmly, to himself. 

But this dangerous quiet must be broken; and 
holding up the book he had brought with him, 
De gen her, with a laugh, if she had lost any- 

ing. 

Her face flushed a deep crimson, and she 
dropped her head as she said, “ Yes} oh, give it, 
me, lease! You didn’t look inside?” 

“Yes, I did; and I am going to keep the 
little picture as a witness against you when you 
grow rebellious.” ‘ 

‘No, no! Please let me have it!” she pleaded, 

** What, to show your friends?” he queried, 

“No, no; I want to burn it! I never meant 
you to see it!” 

‘No, we won’t burn it! I mean to have it 
framed and hung up in my study. So the good 
boy was meant for me, eh?’ 

“ No—yes—not exactly! I don’t think I 
really ever thought you were like that; but I 
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wouldn’t let myself like you. I am sorry. 
Please let me have it back.” 

‘‘ Well, what will you let me have if I dof” he 
asked. 

‘Oh, anything; only let me tear it up!” 

Will you condescend, then, to ride with me 
a morning?” 

s 


“*] should like to come if you will have me 


now,” she answered, coloring. 

** Ab, then, I did not calculate so badly, after 
all, Ithought you would change your mind, 
so I have n to L—— to-day, to get youa 
horse.” 

“* Oh, how delightful! ‘You are good!” Nora 
said, jumping up and clapping her hands, 

“Then you don’t object now?” 

‘No, because I think you like to take me. 
But I don’t like taking favors from people who 
only do it because it’s right. Now I may have 
the paper, mayn’t I?” 

**'Yes, on condition that this is the last trans- 
gression of thesort. And, Nora, my child, you 
must try to understand my mother etter,” 

“*T will try,” she said, humbly. 

“That is right. Now you are my good little 
daughter.” 

**Oh, no; please not that! I will be your 
purl but not daughter. That can never be 
again. 

“Forgive me, child. It was thoughtless of 
me to ask such a thing.” , 

And never again, after seeing the agonized 
look on her face at his words, did he accuse her 
of lightly forgetting her dead father. 

Early the next morning Nora awoke with a 
very pleasurable recollection of last evening’s 
explanation. 

“He is kind,” she thought, ‘‘ What can I do 
to show him how glad I am? Oh, I know; I 
will pick him some flowers, as I used to do for 


a, 

n less time than it would take most young 
ladies to make up their minds to get up, Nora 
had risen, dressed and was out in the garden to 
pat her plan into execution. Even while thus 
audably engaged, the spirit of mischief was too 
strong to be suppressed. She chuckled at the 
idea of Mrs, Staunton’s consternation should she 
catch her invading her guardian’s sanctum. She 
knew that it was a great ae of audacity on 
her part, but that did not deter her, and she 
went boldly in. No one was there, so when she 
had arranged the flowers to her satisfaction, 
she had a look around. 

“« How jolly!” she cried; “‘ just like the dear 
old room‘at Hartford. And there—yes—there 
is my dear old Ruskin!” 

And mounting on the steps she reached the 
coveted volume from its place,and without wait- 
ing to descend from her perch, was soon en- 
grossed in its contents, 

There, some half-hour later, Launce found 
her, and truly his consternation at such an in- 


vasion of own peculiar domain was not 
small, 
She laughed as ho entered. 


“There! now you have caught me, and I didn’t 
want you to know who had done it.” 

“*Didn’t you?” he asked, the flowers now catch- 
ing his eye for the first time, ‘‘ Thanks for the 
decorations—they are very pretty; but do you 


suppose I should attribute such presumption as 
an invasion of my study to any one less daring 
than yourself?’ 

“Do you mind my coming?” she said. “I 
like your books here, and want you to let me 
come every day, I always used to read in 
papa’s study.” 

f course Launce cculd not refuse; but bache- 
lor habits are not to be thrown off in a day, 
and he thought if there was one spot in the 
world where he could have dispensed with 
Nora’s presence, it was in his study. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HER DEAREST FRIEND, 


RELUCTANTLY though the permission may 
have been given, Launce never wished to re- 
tract it. He soon grew to look for the small, 

aceful, black-robed figure, and if it were not 
in its accustomed place on the hearth-rug, or on 
sunny days in the deep window-seat, he found 
that his attention wandered from the subject of 
reading or writing on which he might be en- 
gaged. A pair of soft hazel eyes in a delicate 
oval face, surrounded by a halo of golden hair, 
would look out from the pages of the most ab- 
struse philosophers, and laughingly mock at all 
his endeavors to banish it from his thougbts. 

Christmas had come and gone, and Launce 
had grown so accustomed to his young com- 
panion that he often wondered bow he had 
done without her. But the day after that fixed 
for Will Trevor’s arrival he noticed that she 
was very distracted at her work, They were 
rearranging the library, and she was assisting 
him with the new catalogue. 

“Ob, there he is at last!” she cried, jumping 
up from the table, and hurrying to the window 
as the shadow of a tall, stalwart figuro fell 
across the terrace. ‘‘I knew he would come,” 

“Who is this anxiously expected ‘he’? 
asked Launce, with slight irritation. ‘‘I did 
not know you expected a visitor.” 

“Tt is Will. He came down to Mr. March’s 
yesterday, and I knew he would come to see me 
first thing.” And without further parley she 
was off with a bound through the French win- 
dow, crying, ‘‘ Will, Will, come here! lam so 
glad to see you!” 

The visitor turned quickly at the sound of her 
voice, and Launce saw him stoop down ana be- 
stow a warm kiss on her upturned face, 

“T am glad you haven’t forgotten old friends, 
It seems such an age since we met, Nora.” 

*“ Insolent young puppy!” growled the looker- 
on, “I’m not going to allow this sort of thing.” 

And he bowed a very cold acknowledgment 
of Nora’s introduction. 

“Developed his physical proportions at the 
expense of his intellect,” was his mental com- 
ment one the athletic-looking young giant, 
senoe whom the tiny Nora looked like a little 

airy. 

She had put her little hand with affectionate 
confidence into his arm, and looked delighted to 
see her old see again. 

“You'll let me off this morning, guardy, 
won’t you?” coaxingly, she said. 

“Certainly. I dare say Mr, Trevor has 
plenty of news for you, e shall be giad if 
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ou will stay to luncheon, sir,” addressing WilL 
— will be anxious to hear of her 

ends, 

“That will be delightful!” Nora cried, 

And Will bowed in acknowledgment. 

**'You had better take Mr. Trevor to the 
drawing-room, and introduce him to my 
mother,” 

But inwardly he was very sad. 

“What did this fellow want to come down 
here for and spoil the happy life with Nora? 
She will not trouble herself much about me 
now,” he reflected bitterly, and turned decisive- 
ly to his work; but somehow he made very little 


good to see you agen, Nora,” said 
Will, slinging bis arm around her when they 
core nie away. ‘* You haven't altered a 
it. 
.  * Ain’t I growed?”—saucily pulling herself wu 
to her full fight, “6 . P 
““Growed! Yes, smaller, if anything. You 
are just the dear little sprite that went away. 
Nora, I have missed you awfully. There hasn’t 
been any fun since you went away. Agnes has 
come out, and is transmogrified into an angel of 
propriety—' Prunes and prisms,’ as you used to 


But it is a good thing that you have learned 

to behave yourself before coming down into this 

rt of the world. We are very dignified down 

ere. Starch and pasteboard are limpness com- 
d to it.” 

And she made a ridiculous little moue expres- 
sion of disgust. 

‘But they baven’t made you the same?” 

eS PRL their best, and it is only owing 
to the obduracy of the subject that their laud- 
able efforts have been frustrated. At least, that 
is Mrs. Staunton. My guardy is awfully good, 
and only lectures me when | really deserve it. 
Now tell me what really prompted you to come 
down here.” 

‘Partly because the governor wants me to 
cram for that beastly exam., and he bas heard 
that March is such a ciever fellow. When I 
found out how near he was to you I didn’t want 
persuading.” 

“And you really are going to work this 
time?” she said, anxiously. 

“Oh, yes! Iam going to try just to please 
the old fellow. But it’s an awful bore; and I'll 
tell you what, Nora—if you hadn’t been down 
here nothing on earth would have persuaded me 
to come.” 

“Well, ’'m very glad you have come, and I 
hope you'll really work, I do so want you to 
get your eens 

**So do I, Nora; but this confounded exam. 
will do for me again. I’m sure no one could 
accuse me of want of pluck. I would stand up 
to be shot at a hundred times if I had lives 
enough; but it’s confoundedly hard lines on a 
fellow to expect bim to work with his brains 
when he hasn’t got any to work with.” 

“You lazy boy! I believe you have really 
come so that I shall do all your work, as I used 


“Do you really think so, Nora?’—lookin 
down on the diminutive figure with an odd 
yearning look which made 


more earnest than usual. ‘I thought you knew 
that I should come to you even if you wouldn’t 
doa thing for me.. I was always fond of you, 
Nora; but I didn’t know how fond until you 
went dway.” 

“That’s justit!’—teasingly. ‘‘I alwayssaid 
you would become sensible of my worth when I 

ad departed and you had forgotten my vices.” 

‘“* T never thought you had any vices, Nora.” 

“Oh, Will! not when we fougbt for the rosiest 
apple, and when I hid away your hat so that 
oe have to stay at home with me all 

ay 

“That was when wo were children, Nora. I’m 
not joking now, and I don’t believe you're half 
as fond of me asI am of you.” 

“What an exacting boy! Wasn’t I delighted 
to see you, and am I not standing talking to 
you now, when [ ought to go and fetch Mrs. 
Staunton? I like you better than any one else 
in the world, Will; you are my dear old bro- 
ther!” 

“Really, Nora?” 

‘*Yes, of course; and shall like you all the 
better if Px work hard and pass your exam- 
ination. I don’t like ignorantpeeple. Now I’m 
going to fetch Mrs, Staunton. ind, you must 
be awfully polite, or she won’t let you come 
again!’ 

The quiet, peaceful days were at an end, and 
Launce was beginning to relapse into his former 
cold manner. It was very seldom that Nora 
spent a whole morning in the. study with bim 
now, and if they rode or walked, Will was al- 
ways sure to join the party. Even had it not 
been that Launce felt, himself supplanted, he 
would have been very grieved about this warm 
intimacy. 

Will did notimprove upon acquaintanceship, 
Even to an unprejudiced observer it was clear 
that there was very little stamina behind the 
handsome, off-hand exterior; and Launce knew 
that, despite Nora’s seeming frivolousness, she 
was endowed with intellectual abilities of no 
common order, That Will was in love with her 
Launce never doubted, but he believed that she 
was perfectly heart-whole; and therefore, much 
as he feared the issue, he would put no peremp- 
tory stop to tho familiar intercourse, fearing 
that any apparent persecution would only 
fan her friendship into affection. 

As the summer came on, festivities multiplied, 
Nora was soon the leading spirit of every party, 
no assembly being considered complete without 
her. It was but natural that such adulation 
should be acceptable to ber, and even Launce 
could not deny that she played her part with 
a ag grace and spirit, . But the role re- 
called too vividly her dead mother to be pleas- 
ing to him, and on the very first opportunity he 
determine i to speak to her. 

** Well, Nora,” he began, one wet day when 
they had settled down for a few quiet anes in 
the study, ‘‘do you think you will be able ta 
put up with onl my society for a day?” 

‘““Why not? We have had lots of pleasant 
days together.” 

“Ay, but that was before all this gayety. 
Now you have tasted the sweets of dissipation, 
do you think you can forego them for a, 


im appear rather | day?’ 
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*‘T should be very sorry if I could not! Why 
do you speak so, guardy# Don’t you like me to 
enjoy myself?” 

** Yes, so long as I don’t think it is doing you | 
any harm. My child, don’t misunderstand what 
I say, but I dread your becoming spoilt by flat- | 
tery. I know, Nora—ay, no one better—how 
lovely and attractive you are. Don’t let those 
gifts, which are given you to be a source of 
blessing, become a source of misery.” 

“What do you mean, guardy?” 

**T mean, never be contented with admiration 
for its own sake, It will come to you—you can- 
not help that; but when you feel that there may 
be, pain to others when you yourself are safe, 
be careful, my child, to check it, Never he 
tempted to play with 9 man’s honest love; and, 
Nora, be careful how you play with such tools 
atall. Do you think I am an old croaker, dear? 
Remember, I have to guard what others have 
only toadmire, I don’t want my little flower 
spoilt.” 

She put her hand softly into his, and said 
gently: 

“Thanks, guardy; I will try to remember. I | 
know papa would speak as you do now.” 

‘And you will do now as he would have 
wished?” 

The tears filled her eyes as she promised, 
a Launce felt that so far no harm had been 

one. 

When, a few weeks later, Agnes Trevor came 
as a guest to their home, Mr. Staunton received 
abundant proof that bis ward was as child-like, 
and it must be confessed as childish, as ever. 
She was highly amused at the dignified airs and 

races of her quondam playmate, who had, as 
Vill had said, developed into the very imper- 
sonation of *‘ te and prisms,” and the spirit 
of mischief thus aroused found vent in mani- 
fold escapades, in which Will was always a 
ready abettor. 


CHAPTER V. 


A PICNIC AND AN ACCIDENT. 


As a finishing festivity at the close of Agnes 
Trevor's visit, a picnic bad been arranged to the 
sea-shore, and Nora had looked forward to it | 
with keen anticipation. The day dawned bright 
and fair even as she could wish, and unable to | 
rest in bed, she was dressed and out of doors 
before any of the rest of the household was | 
astir. 

“Tsn’t it a glorious day, guardy?”’ she ex- 
claimed, as Launce joined her there, ‘“ It does 
make me feel'so happy; doesn’t it you?” 

* At any rate to see you does,” he answered, 
looking down with tender longing, although his | 
eyes only rested on the golden-crowned head, as | 
her white fingers busied themselves with fasten- 
ing a flower into his button-hole. 

‘ “that to-day | 


Do you know,” she continued, 
is an anniversary?” 

It was just twelve months since her arrival | 
at Fairholme. 

““T have not forgotten,” he said. ‘‘ You have | 
brought too much change into the old house for / 
me to forget it.” 

“‘ Tam afraid that I was a dreadful plague!” 
she said, thoughtfully, | 


| the picnic party. 


*€ Well, we won't contradict you; you tried 
your best to be so, but didn’t quite succeed.” 

‘“Wouldn’t you really be glad if I went away 
and left you in peace?” 

‘Little fisher, I thought you knew that 
I don’t belong to the gang who try tu turn your 
small head with nonsense!” 

‘I know, though,” she rejoined with a confi- 
dent smile. ‘But I want to go, really,”— 
looking very serious, 

‘* Nora, what do you mean?” he asked, with a 


| sharp pang of disappointment. ‘‘ I thought you 


had grown reconciled to Fairholme.” 

‘* T love it,” she said; ‘‘but I want you to let 
me go and stay at the Trevors’ for a time. 
They have asked me so often, and Ishould enjoy 
itso much, Do let me go, guardy!” she added, 
coaxingly. 

“OF course 
Nora” 

‘Thanks, a hundred times! I was afraid you 
wouldn’t let me go, because I know you don’t 


you can go if you wish it, 


| like them, Oh, there’s Will! I must go and tell 


him!” And she danced off, leaving Launce with 
a very sore feeling in his heart. 

‘* What a confounded idiot I am to care about 
it! Of course it must be dull for such a bright 
young thing here.” 

Yet this philosophy did not binder his feeling 
a fresh pang of disappointmeut as Will Trevor 
claimed Nora for his party, as a matter of 
course, and thus frustrated a delightful little 
scheme that he had planned of driving her with 
him in the phaeton. He made no remark, but 
countermanded the order for the phaeton, and 
took his place in the landau with his mother 
and another dignified old lady, whom he would 
not have much occasion to talk to, 

The carriage containing Will and Nora, to- 


| gether with several kindred spirits, was just be- 


fore them, and Launce felt savage as the peals 
of merry laughter rung through the bright 
autumnal morning. Will was by her side and 
was behaving as though she were his exclusive 
property. 

‘*T wouldn’t care if the fellow were only 
worthy of her,” was the constantly recurring 
thought. Ad yet, perhaps, there were few 
men in the world whom Launce would have 


| deemed worthy of the small piece of humanity 


committed to his charge; certainly none among 
Yet the young lady herself 
seemed very well able to put up with a great 
deal of their society, and Launce had inwardly 
to chew the cud of disgust, unable to put any 
check upon her. As the afternoon was advanc- 
ing, he met her and Will wandering together 
among the rocky caves, 

‘““Remember the tide will be turning soon,” 
he said, warningly as they passed by. 

“ All right,” Will rejoined, and drew Nora 
away with him. I want to take you to the 
‘Witch’s Cave,’” he said. ‘‘It’sso jolly and 

uiet out there.” 

** Shall we have time?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes; if you be quick, Come along.” 

And they went on, winding their way in and 
out of the jagged pieces of rock which made the 
shore so wonderfully beautiful. The spot they 
were bound for was at some distance, and al- 
though connected with the shore when the tide 
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was out, was entirely surrounded by water 
when it was in, 

The afternoon was lovely, and they loitered 
on, admiring the beautiful coloring of the rocks, 
with the yellow sand and the far-off streak of 
the ocean, 

“Tt is lovely!” cried Nora, as they reached 
their destination, and she had climbed to the 
top of the rock, which formed the cave and 
looked out from one side on to the broad, rest- 
less ocean, on the other to the varied coast-line, 
dotted here and there with a few scattered vil- 
lages, embosomed in trees in all the splendor of 
their brilliant autumnal foliage, 

*“*T knew you would like it,” said Will, look- 
ing with gratification at her bright, expressive 


‘face, full of the most intense enjoyment. 


“I is glorious!” with a deep sigh of satisfac- 
tion. ‘‘I could stay and watch this forever.” 

‘*We will stay for a time,” he said. ‘See, 
here is a lovely little seat for you, and I can lie 
down here at your feet while you enjoy the 
view.” 

They remained perfectly quiet for some time, 
Nora drinking in the beauty and calmness of 
the scene; but Will grew tired of the silence, 
and began to talk again. ‘ 

“Tsay, Nora, this is just the place I like to 
have you in, There’s no chance of your being 
bored with a lot of other fellows here.” 

‘*Not a bit; it’s quite like a desert island! I 
wish we were children still, then wouldn’t we 
have a splendid game of jack-stones,” 


“*T don’t know about that,” he said moodily 


* but I wish really we were on a desert is!and |’ 

**Do you? I don’t, It would grow awfully 
dull after a time with no one to speak to,” 

“You would have me.” 

‘* But Ican have you here, too, and I like a 
little variety.” 

“That’s just it, Nora! ‘You don’t like me 
nearly as well as ido you! I like it all the bet- 
ter when we are to ours.lves, without a lot of 
confounded fellows hanging about you!” 

‘Jealous boy! Iam sure 1 see more of you 
than any one else!” 

It never occurred to her that there was any- 
thing particular in Will’s love for ber; she was 
s0 accustomed to it and his exacting claims on 
her attention, that she would have been rather 
surprised had he been different. Her loyalty 
to one who really bad ever shown her such 
steady, unswerving affection would not allow 
her to yield to any feelings of being bored. 

**T know he isn’t clever,” she would think; 
“but he is such a kind, good-hearted fellow, 
and no one likes him as well as I do.” 

But to-day there was something in his tone 
that made her for the first time in her life feel 
that she would rather not be quite alove with 
him, and getting up, she proposed going home. 

“They will all be starting,” she said, ‘and 
will not like to be kept waiting. We shall have 
to walk quickly.” 

They rose together, and Will helped her down 
from her perch, but ina moment her quick eye 
saw that a great change had taken place mean- 


while. 

‘Look, Will!” she cried; ‘‘ we are caught in 
the tide!” 

* Good heavens!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Nora, what 
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have I done? There is no way of esevape, unless 
we swim; and I daren’t let you do that, for the 
coast is so rocky, and the sea is rough.” 

‘¢Weshall havo to stay here,” she said re- 
signedly. ‘Perhaps they will send a boat for 
us,” 
‘“‘T am afraid no one knows where we are, 
Nora. The best thing will be for me toswim to 
shore, and fetch a boat to take you ip.” 

**Ob, no; don’t leave me alone, Will! Some- 
one is sure tocome! I’m not frightened!” 

“But you willcatch cold. Itis getting chilly 
already.” 

““1’'m all right;” but her teeth were beginning 
to chatter, and she looked disconsolately over 
the advancing waters. - 

Will took off his own coat and wrapped it 
round her, although she resisted and said that 
she was quite warm. 

‘You must take it,” hesaid. ‘‘Iam wretch- 
ed enough at having brought you into such a 
strait. Do you think anything would be soawful 
ie me as to think that you were ill through my 

ault? 

““Oh, I sha’n’t be ill?’ sho said. ‘‘ And it is 
no more your fault than mine.” But she took 
the coat, and allowed him to place her eomfort- 
ably in the seat where she bad sat before, un- 
conscious of the advancing tide, 

‘“‘Oh, dear!” she said, after a pause. ‘‘I won- 
der if the sea will reach us?” 

‘Not here,” he said, “‘ You aren’t frightened, 
Nora? I will take care of you, dear.” 

“Oh, no; not frightened, but itis dull. You 
don’t like the desert island now, Will?” 

“Tf I weren’t afraid for you, I should,” he 
answered. 

‘*T wonder if we shall have to stop all night?” 
she began again, ‘Oh, surely some one will 
come, Will? They would never go home wiih- 
out us?” 

“‘T should think not. I wish that you would 
let me try and reach the shore, I cannot bear 
that you must stop here.” 

‘“*No; we will stay together,” she said, deci- 
sively. ‘‘It is not safe for any one to do such a 
thing. It is such a distance, and the rocks are 
so treacherous. We must make up our minds. 
to staying here. I only hope we sha’n’t fall 
asleep and tumble into the water.” 

‘Never fear,” he said. ‘‘Sleep as much as. 
youlike. Ishall hold yowsafe enough.” 

“Tt’s an awfully ridiculous position; every 
one on shore will be distracted, and will be im- 
agining the most awful catastrophes, while we 
are seated comfortably here, only waiting for 
tbe sea to kindly retire in order to walk home 
again. I am afraid they'll be disappointed, 
Will;” and she laughed at the idea in spite of 
her weariness, . 

Their absence had not been noted by the rest 
of the party until all were assembling to return. 
Then, in answer to bis inquiries, Launce heard 
that nothing had been seen of them since he 
himself met them on the beach, jl 

“T believe they were going to the ‘ Witch’s 
Cave,’” said Agnes, ‘* Will said something 
about doing so.” 

** And has no one seen them return?” said Mr. 
Staunton, with forced calmness. 

There was @ dead silence, but instinctively 
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the eyes of each bystander turned to the ad- 
vancing waters, that had now covered tbe yel- 
low sands and were breaking with considerable 
violence on the cliffs. The bright beauty of the 
day had turned to a windy autumnal night, 
aud Launce’s face was very set and white as, 
after giving orders for search to be made on 
land, he turned in the direction of the nearest 
fisherman’s cottage in order to procure a boat 
to go himself in quest of the missing pair. The 
horrible fear, which ha tried in vain to repress, 
that they might have started on the homeward 
way before noticing that the tide had turned, 
made the few steps seem miles to him, The 
sullen roar of the foamy, tossing waves sounded 
like a dirge, and it seemed to his overwrought 
fancy that far out in the deepening gloom he 
could see a fair agonized face appealing to him 
for aid, and hear Nora’s voice rise in a shriek of 
despair as she tried in vain to battle with the 
cruel waters. 

“T come, my darling, I come!” he muttered, 
passing his hand over his eyes to shut out the 
awful picture. “Only wait and trust, my 
Nora!” 

“To the ‘Witch’s Cave,’” he said, himself 
seizing the oars and plying them vigorously. 
“T fear that a lady and gentleman have been 
caught by the tide there, and will pay you 
double or treble if you reach it quickly.” 

“ All right, sir, We'll doit in a short spell, 
but it’s a roughish night, and the coast is deceit- 
ful. We'll have our work to steer clear o’ the 
rocks. But my lad here ’ull take the ropes, and 
we'll bring her along somehow. The ‘ Witch’s 
Cave’ ain’t a nice sleeping-place for a young 
lady.” 

Launce scarcely seemed to hear his compan- 
ion’s words—he was too eagerly trying to hurry 
on the preparations for a start; and even when 
they were in motion, the way through the sur- 
ging waters seemed interminable; and he ground 
his teeth with suppressed impatience at the de- 
vious course which the jagged rocks obliged 
them to take, while he thought of Nora, exposed 
to the chill night air in her light summer 
dress, 

‘Can you seo anything?” he asked of the boy 
atthehelm. ‘“Ican make out nothing in this 
infernal darkness.” 

“Tt’s a good stretch off yet,” was the re- 
sponse. 

And he bent again to the oar until the boy 
sung out, ‘There it be, just afore us! But the 
sea’s pretty well covered it,” 

‘Can you see any one?” he asked, trying him- 
self to distinguish some moving object on the 
ragged mass of rocks which stood up, bare and 
gaunt like a horrible phantom, before them, 
the angry waves dashing against its sides. 

“They couldn’t live o’ this side. T’other side 
is a nice little nest, where they might sit out o’ 
reach o’ the water. We'll have to pull round 
there,” 

‘*Halloa, then!—they’ll answer, if they are 
there.” And he himself sent a deep ringing 
shout over the noisy waters. ‘‘ Hark!—yes, 
surely that was an answer! That was more 
than the howl of the wind or tbe shriek of the 
sea-birds, Pull—pull, my man!” he cried. 
They are there!” 


And a deep sigh of thankfulness broke from 
him as, a moment later, the boat rounded a 
sharp corner, and he saw the outline of two fig- 
ures, Nora’s white dress showing up plainly 
against the dark rock, 

Even in that moment of relief, Launce felt a 
sharp thrill of pain to see Will Trevor’s arm 
supporting her on her perilous perch, and to 
imagine his voice cheering and comforting ber 
in those dreary hours of waiting. What might 
such moments not effect on an impressionable 
nature like Nora’s?’ But now the chief thought 
was to get her into the boat, which it was Im- 
possible to bring close, on account of the jagged 
edges of the rock. 

“ Wait a moment!” he cried, as Nora, witha 
ery of delight, prepared to scramble down, but 
drew back, with a scared look, at the watery 
barrier between them. In a moment he had 
laid aside his oar, and stood up ready to receive 
ber in his arms from Will, who looked pale and 
more solemn than he had ever seen bim before. 

“Thank Heaven, you have come!” he said, 
brokenly. ‘I have tried to take care of her; 
but if she is ill—” 

He stopped, while Launce replied, sternly: 

“You may have taken care since the 
accident, but its occurrence proves you to be 
utterly untrustwortby !” 

‘Wor shame, guardy!” cried Nora, her eyes 
flashing indignautly, and putting her hand con- 
fidently in Will’s, who had taken bis place by 
her in the boat. ‘‘ Will was no more in fault 
than I, and he has been so good; he even made 
me put on his coat, so that I should not take 
cold, and wouldn’t have a bit himself. I don’t 
mind a bit, Will; and now we are off, I think 
it was good fun!” 

Well, it was rather hard. His had been all 
the agony of suspense and waiting, and now 
she even resented his indignation on ber behalf, 
shen the real culprit was treated with grati- 
ude : 


CHAPTER VL 
BY MISTAKE, 


IN spite of Nora’s protestations that no harm 
had come to her, she awoke the next morning 
with a violent cold and sore throat, and Will 
heard, with keen self-reproach, that she was 
unable to leave her room. He turned away 
from the door with downcast face, and walked 
moodily home, feeling unfit for his work, or to 
do anything but saunter about and think of 
Nora, much to the disgust and annoyance of 
his tutor, who, poor man! was beginning to 
despair of putting him through the ordea of 
examination. Every day he went up t> the 
Hall to inquire after Miss Trescott’s health, and 
always received the same answer—that she was 
still too unwell to receive visitors. 

Mr. Stavuton, too, had been moody and un- 
settled since the day of the picnic. He could 
not but feel that the oli happy relations with 
his ward had been rudely disturbed, and he 
knew that Nora resented his stern reproof to 
Will, and found it impossible to renew the old 
tone which had made their intercourse so plea- 


sant. 
“Why should I love her?” he reflected, “J 


cannot expect a young creattire Itke that to 
care for the society of her father’s old chum, 
Of course she looks on me as an old fogy, and 
I— Well, I’m not going to make a fool of my- 
self after all these years.” 

Nora, deserted by one, and shut up from the 
other, really felt ill and low-spirited; so that, 
one afternoon about a fortnight after the acci- 
dent, sbe quite jumped with delight as the 
shadow of Will Trevor’s figure fell across the 
terrace; and, running to the door, she welcomed 
him with a warmth of expression which chased 
the gloominess from his own face. 

‘“Why, Nora,” he cried, eagerly accepting 
her invitation to enter. ‘I thought I was 
never going to see you again, and have been 
making myself awfully wretched at the thought 
of having made you ill!” 

“You silly boy! You could not help it any 
more than I.” 

‘* But you are better now?” he said anxiously. 
‘You have grown thinner, Nora.” 

©“ Ob, nonsense! I'm all right, and shall soon 
be well again. Now tell me about yourself. 
Have you been working hard?” 

“‘T couldn’t, Nora. I have been thinking 
about you, and couldn’t fix my mind on any- 
thing else.” 

** Now, that’s nonsense, Will! You are a lazy 
fellow, and make me very angry. I shall be so 


“Try to do so, now dear. 
blockhead as compared with you, darling, but if 
any one can do anything for me, it’s you, Nora. 
I could do all for your sake. Dearest, I think 
vou do love me; only I have frightened you. 

member what we have always been, Nora!” 

‘*I do, Will; but our love has never been like 
what you talk of now.” 

‘“Mine has, Nora; and, by Heaven, I never 
thought you would have played with me!” 

“Oh, Will, please don’t say that!” 

“But Ido, Ihave never tried to hide it from 
you ever since the time when I used to carry 
you on my shoulders, and you promised to be 
wy little wife.” ; 

‘That was when we were children, Will. It 
is all so different now.” 

“Yes, different,” he said bitterly. ‘‘ Because 
you have come among new friends who have 
taught you to forget the old. I’m no duller 
now than I was then; but younever found meso 
until Launce Staunton began to ae you, 
Why, Nora,” and bis voice trembled with emo. 
’ tion, ‘I should like to know who in the world 
could love youasI do? Inever seem to remem- 
ber the time when you weren’t all the world to 
me; and he—” ; 

“Hush, bush, Will! You break my heart 
when you talk so! Do let us go on as we have 
always done; we have been so happy!” 

“No, that can’t be; I must either have you 
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altogether, or hot at all, and then TI don’t care 


what becomes of me, I shall go to the bad ay 
quickly as I can!”. 

“That’s mean, Will!” she cried, indignantly. 
‘You have no right to threaten me, and it 
doesn’t make me feel any more inclined to lova 
you. If you can’t keep straight without me, 
you would not be able to do so with me!” 

‘““What will you have me to do, then?’ be 
said, kneeling down, and looking into her eyes, 
his own brimful of eloquent yet mute passion. 
There was nothing melodramatic in tbe action, 
for with all bis faults Will was natural enough, 
but he wanted to bring bis face on a level with 
hers, and look more intently into the soft, 
brown eyes. ‘‘ Nora, don’t be hardon me! I 
thought you really loved me!” 

Her eyes filled with tears, and the pity which 
is so near akin to love lessened the strength of 
her resolution, for she could not bear to inflict 
pain on her old playfellow. What was it that 
made her so hard-hearted? Was it really that 
she feared Launce Staunton? Had he not him- 
self warned her against slighting an honest 
man’s love?—and yet she knew that he would 
look with considerable coolness on Will’s suit. 

** But that ought not to make me desert bim!” 
she thought. ‘He is my oldest friend. How 
can J let bim be so unhappy ?” 

Will saw in the downcast eyes and serious 
face that she was wavering, and gathering bis 
courage, made a final appeal, but still she with- 
drew herself from his touch, and said, piteously, 
¥ rt I can’t! Please ask me anything but 

a 

“But this is all you can give, Nora! Oh, my 
darling, you will not send me away to lead a 
lonely, miserable life, as it mnust be without you! 
I will take such care of you, and be so proud if 
you will only be my wife! You shall never re- 

nt your generosity in making me the bappiest 

ellow in the world, though I know it’s like my 
impertinence even to think of you!” 

“Oh, no, Will, it isn’t that! Ifeel very grate- 
ful to you for your love—it is an honor; but we 
are so young!” 

“Now, that’s all nonsense, Nora; it isn’t 
worthy of you! If we are old enough to fall in 
love, we are old enough to say so, and you and 
I have had plenty of opportunity to know one 
another. If you have made up your mind to 
reject me, do it frankly; don’t keep me in sus- 
pense!” 

He had turned away impatiently, and was 
looking moodily into the fire. 

Nora was silent, but he saw that her mouth 
quivered, and the tears were gathering under 
the downcast lashes. 

‘Don’t do that, Nora; I can’t bear it!” he 
cried, repentantly, flinging his arm around her, 
and trying to wipe away the tears. “I ama 
brute to worry you, and I’llgo!”—with an audi- 
ble sob in his own voice, and a dull, hopeless 
look in his eyes. 

‘No, don’t go, Wiil—at least, not till you say 
you forgive me, and that you don’t mind!” 

‘What? not mind!” And he laughed bit- 
terly. ‘‘I am not quite so meek as that fellow 
Sie wasn’t it?) that you used to laugh about. 

t is of some consequence; but you can’t help 
it, and I shall have to bear it!” 
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She was sobbing violently now. 

“Oh, Will, you break my heart! 
bear it!” 

“Why should you, Nora?’—his voice grow: 


T cannot 


ing gentle again, and bénding over her fondly. | 
believe you do love me, after all, only I | 
have startled you so, and it will be anguish | 


“cc 


for me tu go away never tosee you again.” 

** But you will 
leave me, Will?’ 

“ How can I help it? I can’t stay wearin 
my beart out with longing if it’s of no use. 
shall go away from home; and Heaven knows 
if I shall ever return!” 

‘* But just think of your father and mother!” 

“What's the use of a fellow’s father and 
mother when the woman he loves best in the 
world throws him over?” 

“T haven’t done that, Will.” 

‘And you won’t darling! I see it in your 
dear eyes! Nora, sweetest pet, you will be my 
wife, won’t you?” 

“T will try, Will. 
It seems so strange!” 

In the first transport of bis joy, he wrapped 
her in his strong young arms, and her heart 
beat painfully with a wild feeling of unrest. 
She thought with apprehension of Launce 
Staunton’s face when he should hear of what 
she had done, 

Perhaps Will defined to a certain extent what 
was passing in her mind, for he said: “You 
will not let any one come between us? I know 
Launce Staunton will try to make you give me 
u ” 


Please don’t say any more. 


‘‘T have promised to be your wife, Will,” she 
said, gravely, ‘‘and you must trust me. Do 
od I should let any ove speak against 
you 

““T can trust you, darling; and, thank goodness, 
I shall have a right now to protect you from his 
confounded hectoring!” 

‘“‘T should advise you not to interfere with 
him,” she said, laughing. ‘‘I don’t think he will 
quite realize the importance of our position as 
an engaged couple.” 

Will’s interview with Mr. Staunton was cer- 
tainly a trying one for a young lover. 
tener sat with immovable and unsympathetic 
face while he floundered through bis story. 

“‘Tam very sorry to hear this,” he remarked, 
at its close. 

“ Why?” said Will, hotly. 
is willing to accept me, I don’t see what reason 
you can have against it.” 

“‘Simply this: she is too young to know her 
own mind, and Ido not think you are a man 
fitted to make her happy.” 

“*T have no doubt you think that you would 
succeed better!” said Will, angrily; ‘‘ but as 
Miss Trescott has judged differently, I prefer 
undertaking the responsibility.” 

Launce winced, for the arrow shot home. 
Yes; she had judged for herself, and although, 
as her guardian, be felt that he must conscien- 
tiously try to prevent her taking any step which 
might injure her future happiness, his own love- 
dream was over, and he was fully awake now, 
laughing bitterly at his own folly in having 
thought the dream so sweet, It was a few min- 


You wouldn't go away and | 


His lis- | 


“*Tf Miss Trescott 
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utes before he spoke again, and then there waa 
a softened ring in his voice, 

“T think both of you are too young to 
thoroughly realize the importance of the step 
you are taking; and Nora, at any rate, has seen 
too little of the world to be bound by any for- 
mal engagement.” 

“Tam not likely to change,” said Will. “I 
have loved Nora all my life, and she has prom- 
ised to love me.” 

“ Still, I must insist on you both waiting & 
ycar. It will be better for both.” 

“So be it, then,” said Will. “I am not 
afraid of Nora; but listen! Mr. Staunton, if 
you turn her from me, I will make you answer 
for it!” 

Mr, Staunton smiled, but it wasa very dreary, 
cold smile, 

“T shall do nothing to come between you. 
Everything can go on as it has done; and if, 
when she is eighteen, her mind is still the same 
you will have mv consent, Until then we will 
not speak of it. But there is one thing I would 
say to you,” he continued, passing his hand 
over his forehead, and motioning his visitor to 
resume the seat he had just left. ‘‘I feel that 
the happiness of my dead friend’s daughter isa 
sacred trust, and one that I can only resign to 
a man who would regard it as solemnly as I 
do myself.” 

“Mr. Staunton,” cried Will, eagerly. “on m 
| word of honor, I feel this as you do. You shall 
| have no cause to doubt the steadfastness of my 
| 


love.” 

‘Not of your love,” said Mr.Staunton, quietly; 
**butof your purpose. Nora may love you now; 
but, believe me, unless you also prove yourself 
worthy of her respect, the future will be a sad 
one to her, There is a depth in her nature 

| which ordinary acquaintances may not per- 
ceive, and it is of this inner nature in her that 
— must make yourself worthy. She will not 
| be contented with love, however warm, which 
only finds expression in words and caresses.” 

“Forgive me, Mr. Staunton, if I spoke warm- 
ly just now. Nora is far above me, 1 know 
| without your telling me; but she loves me, and 
I think | can do anything for her sake. You 
shall see that I am in earnest.” 

“Thope so, And now good-by. I will speak 
to Nora, and let her know what I have told 

ou. 
But after Will was gone he sat like one stupe- 
, fied, and could not muster the courage to send 
| for his ward. How could he speak to her ou 
| this subject while his own love was fighting for 
utterance? 

“If he were but worthy of ber, I would do it 
gladly. And yet why should I judge him? He 
_Joves her dearly, and any young girl would do 
the same.” 

Yet he could not feel satisfied. At the best, 
he could but see Nora descend from the bright, 
spiritual girl into a prosaic, commonplace bouse- 
wife, all the cravings for a higher, nobler life 
stifled by the baseness of her surroundings. 

** Oh, Nora, if te would but have loved me, 
T believe I could have made you bappy!” 
|, It was a bitter cry from an anguished heart, 
for now Mr, Staunton stood face to face with 
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the truth. He loved Nora Trescott with all the 
wealth of love that had gathered in his heart 
through these long years of loneliness since her 
mother had first checked the rising spring of a 
young man’s first affection. And this second 
hlow was worse, far worse, than the first; for 
he knew that with his love for Nora was bound 
up all that was finest, noblest, and tenderest in 
his heart. 

As he looked into the future, and saw himse?f 
alone, unloved, unloving, it seemed that years 
were added to his life and the beauty all gone 
from it. But he hada task before him, and the 
sooner it was accomplished the better; so taking 
his hat, he went into the garden, thinking it 
probable he should find Nora there. 

He was right; and his heart gave a painful 
throb as he saw her seated on the very same 
spot where he had found her on that memor- 
able afternoon when his attempt to win her 
confidence had met with such an abrupt recep- 
tion. She, too, saw him coming, but did not 
go to meet him, for she knew Will had seen 
him, and she felt awkward and confused. 

“‘T will not hear anything against Will,” she 
said to herself, with an odd sort of defiant feel- 
ing. ‘Ido love him, and if I can make him 
happy Iought to do so,” 

So she remained quite quiet until he came up 
to her, and instead of beginning at once on the 
subject in hand, reproved her for sitting on the 
damp seat. 

“You will make yourself ill again,” he said, 
warningly. ‘'I wish you would learn to be 
more careful.” 

“Poor old guardy!” sho said, getting up in 
obedience to his wishes, ‘‘I should think you 
would be quite glad when you haven’t got me 
to look after any more.” 

‘Do you think so?’ he said, sadly. “I am 
sorry my guardianship has been so ungracious- 
ly performed.” 

“ Now, I didn’t mean that,” she said. 

**And yet you seem very anxious to with- 
draw yourself from it,” he said. ‘‘ Nora, dear, 
T had pboped to keep you with us for some 

ears. 

She blushed and said softly. ‘‘ Has Will told 
you, then?” 

“Yes, he has told me, and I have told him 
what I must tell you now—that you are too 
young to enter upon a formal engagement, and 
rust wait for a year at least.” 

“A year? ell, that isn’t very long. I 
don’t quite see the use, because if isn’t likely we 
should either of us change in a year when we 
have loved each other all our lifetime.” 

‘*Nora,” he said, gravely, ‘I am glad that 
you look at the matter so sensibly, and want 
you to consider well in this year the importance 
of the step you are taking. Remember that 
you will be taking a life-long companion, and 
weigh well in your own mind if Mr, Trevor be 
the man whom you can accept as such.” 

‘“‘Of course I can. Why, guardy, [ love 
Will better—yes, better*than any one in the 
world,”—her loyalty to the absent making 
her quick to perceive any detraction of him. 
‘*T think him a dear, good fellow, and I know 
he loves me.” 
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“Tam sure he does, Nora; and yet, remem- 
ber, love is not the only thing necessary to in- 
sure a happy marriage. There must be a sym- 
pathy of tastes and intellectual equality.” 

“ Will and I have always been together,” she 
answered. ‘I know you never liked him, 
guardy; but I didn’t think you would be so un- 
kind to speak against him now when I love him 
so dearly |” 

And A looked very angry, her eyes filling 
with tears, 

“IT do not speak against Mr. Trevor, Nora, 
for himself, only as a husband for you.” 

“Tf I like him as a husband,” she said, warm- 
ly, “I think that is enough. He is quite good 
enough for me.” 

“Well, Nora, you must forgive me if I seem 
over-anxious for your welfare. I felt it to be 
my duty to warn you; and 1c\-ember, you are 
very young.” 

‘*T know,” she said, ‘you mean to be kind. 
It’s a great worry for you to have to think 
about me at all.” 

‘To think about you? Why, child, if you 
could but know—” 

The words were trembling on his Jips, but he 
kept them back. 

* Well,” said Nora, “‘we may consider our- 
selves engaged, although other people are not to 
know it.” 

“That must be as you will. No engagement 
will be recognized until you are eighteen.” 

* That’s six—nine—eleven months. Oh, I can 
trust Will till then, and you, guardy, shall see 
that we are in earnest.” 

Mr. Staunton turned into his study, whence 
about an hour after he saw the young people 
strolling hand-in-hand in the flower-garden, 

“She seems really happy,” he thought, 
‘* Ah, I suppose this is a time to feel really the 
 eeray of love! What should an old fellow 

ike me bave to do with it? 

** Ah, years may come, and years may bring 

The truth that is not bliss; 
But will they bring another thing 
That can compare with this?’ ” 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN SPITE OF HIMSELP: 

WHATEVER the years were to bring in the 
future, for the present, Nora was happy; need 
we add, Will no less so. He had taken Mr 
Staunton’s words to heart, and was working 
with such a will, that it seemed he was going to 
take life in earnest afterall. Nora was delight- 
ed, and felt nota little proud, as well as happy, 
to think that he was turning out so much bet- 
ter than the Fairholme people had ever given 
him credit for. Even Mrs. Staunton could not 
accuse her of looking at this in a frivolous light, 
and felt touched by the girl’s gentile admonitory 
manner to her boy-lover. 

“Does she feel, I wonder, that the stamina 
must all be on her side?” mused the keen-eyed 
old lady, as she overheard Nora’s decisive re- 
fusal of a request from Will to accompany him 
for a ride. 

It was a beautiful clear morning, and Mrs, 
Staunton knew enough of Nora to feel that the 
proposal was a tempting one for her, and that it 
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could only be her determination to keep Will to 
his work that could make her so infl xible, 
Christmas was drawing very near, and with it 
the time for Nora’s visit to the Trevors, and all 
Will’s entreaties for occasiona! relaxations of 
work were answered by a recommendation to 
wait for the holidays. 

‘‘ We shall have plenty of time to enjoy our- 
selves then,” she would say; “‘and I do so want 
you to work now, Will, so that I may be proud 
of you.” 

“Well, so I do; little monitor. I’m wearing 
myself to a shadow to satisfy your ambition.” 

** A very substantial shadow,” she said, laugh- 
ing, and pointing to the reflection of his well- 
developed figure in the long pier-glass. 

‘“All the more to protect you then,” he 
retorted, holding the tiny form easily in the 
grasp of one huge arm. ‘Don’t you think, 

ora, you are a little tyrant to me? I scarcely 
seem to see anything of you, and when I do 
come you only blow me up.” 

**Tt’s all for your good, sir. You are such a 
lazy fellow, I know you want keeping up to the 

ark, 

** Well, I'll do the work now; but mind, Ishall 
look for my reward after.” 

‘“‘That’s right. If you keep your promise, 
ou may trust me to keep mine. But I don’t 
hink I could forgive you if you failed this time, 

Remember it is the last examination, and if 
you fail now, all the rest will be of no use.” 

‘‘T declare sometimes I feel inclined to throw 
it all over,” he said, with a sigh of weariness. 
“Tt’s an awful bore, and I might just as well 
settle down and help the governor.” 

**Will, I won’t hear you say such things. 
You've no right to think of giving up your work 
just because you tire of the drudgery. You 
always wanted a college education; what is the 
use of your trying to have it, if you get tired of 
it directly?” 

No more was said then, but in spite of her 
pleasure in Will’s love and her own affection 
for bim, Nora felt a little wearied and disap- 

inted at the difficulty she had of getting him 

stick to anything. Sometimes she longed to 
speak to Mr, Staunton about it, but she saw so 
little of him now, and such a barrier seemed to 
have grown up betweea them, that she could 
not gaiher courage to do so. She felt that he 
rather avoided her, and could only think that 
the change in his manner was occasioned by his 
disappointment in her choice. This put her on 
her mettle, and made her determine to hide any 
dissatisfaction which she felt. For conscious as 
she could but be of Will’s shortcomings, her 
loyalty made her quick to resent any allusion, 
tacit or otherwise, to them by others, and at 
this time his love and wish to please ber made 
him show to bis best. She thought it tnkind of 
her guardian to adopt such a cold, distant man- 
ner, and she kept away from the study, the 
scene of all their old confidences and happiness, 

Her sense of resentment reached acrisis when 
one morning, a few days before her departure 
for the long-promised visit to the Trevors, he 
looked up from bis breakfast and said, abruptly: 

“Mother, Greenwood is starting off for a 
ion rney through Egypt and the North of Africa, 

e wants me to join him.” 


Mrs. Staunton put down her cup, and Nora 
noticed that the firm white hand was trembling, 
but she only said, quietly: 

“And you? Do you feel disposed to do so?” 

“Yes, lam tempted. I have been rusticat- 
ing so long at home that I think the change 
would be welcome. I want to get away fora 
time, and have always fancied I should like to 
goto Egypt.” 

There was a wearied, lifeless tone in his voice 
that struck Nora as unusual; and for herself, 
she could only look forward with vague terror 
to Fairholme without its master, and listened 
with beating heart for the answer to Mrs. 
Staunton’s next question. 

‘When shall you start? I suppose your re- 
turn would be uncertain?” 

‘‘We should start the second week in the 
new year,and I don’t suppose wo should be 
away more than a year or so.” 

How cruel and heartless he was, to go away 
like that and leave them all alone! Nora trem- 
bled with indignation, and the sensitive lips 
quivered painfully as she bravely struggled 
with her toast and coffee. 

‘‘ Why—oh! why does he do ii?” she cried, as 
to her intense relief, Mr. Staunton quitted the 
room; and she was left alone with bis mother, 
who looked immovable and calm as ever, except 
for the nervously twitching hands which sbe 
in vain strove to steady. With an unaccount- 
able impulse, Nora threw herself into her arms 
and exclaimed: 

‘* Don’t let him go away! He has no right 
to go and leave you alone! It is cruel and 
wrong of him!” 

‘““My dear, Launce has always some good 
reason for his actions. If it is for his good, I 
am willing that he should go.” 

“But how can it be for his good?” 

* T cannot tell you, my child; but you must 
not fret about it. I am sure Launce would be 
very sorry to give you pain.” 

‘*T believe he only wants to go away until I 
have gone for good!” said Nora, hotly. 

Ab! little did Nora think how much truth 
there was in her words, 

‘Ts this really your intention, Launce?” said 
Mrs. Staunton to her son, some hours later. 

‘Yes, mother,” be answered. ‘‘I am sorry 
to leave you so long; but I feel the old restless- 
ness, and want to rouse myself upa bit. Fair- 
holme’s a very nice place; but one gets tired of 
a house that is no—”’ He was going to say 
*“ home,” but checked bimself. ‘* You won’t be 
alone. Nora will be back soon after I have 
gone, Take care of her, mother, and—and try 
to understand her.” 

‘Nora has much improved lately. She is 

uieter and more self-cont»ined. But, Launce, 
wanted to speak about her, I fear she is not 
quite happy.’ 

“Not happy? Why, what would she have? 
Do you mean that young Trevor is not—” 

‘Mr. Trevor is attentive enough, and loves 
her as well as it is in his nature to love any- 
thing. But, Launce, you were right; Nora has 
deep feelings, and I am sure sbe feels that you 
have changed toward her,” 


He laughed bitterly. 
“Nora must not be too exacting, Mr, 
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Trevor might well object to my monopolizing 
her as of old. But believe me, mother mine, 
Nora avoids me, not Ther. I am sure you are 
hs 

**'You would not say so if you had seen her 
this morning. She was quite unstrung by your 
abrupt announcement.” 

“Did she grieve?’ And the mother’s quick 
ear caught the ring of satisfaction in his voice. 
**Poor little tender-hearted girl! I would I 
could stay, but I may not, dare not. Take care 
of her, mother. Remember she has no one but 
us. Take care of her for my sake—for my 
promise to her dead father.” 

And Mrs. Staunton said no more, for she 
knew that Launce was not setting out on his 
travels again without a reason. 

After this interview with his mother, Launce 
had a hard struggle to resist his longing for a 
few words with Nora. It would have been 


‘sweet to havo heard her dear voice pleading for 


him to stay, even though he knew that it was 
but the child-like love to her dead father’s friend 
that made her cling to him; but be resisted it, 
for he feared to lose the control of his own feel- 
ings should she show only for one moment the 


old tender, loving manner, and to frighten her 


by an avowal of his real reason for leaving 
er. 

And so it happened that nothing was said 
until she placed her hand in his to bid him fere- 
well before starting for the station on her way 
to Ivy Towers, the home of the Trevors., 

She was looking a trifle paler than usual; but 
her pride made* her calm and self-pessessed, 
though her heart was inwardly raging at what 
she felt his heartless injustice, 

** How have I offended him?’ she asked her- 
self. ‘It is cruel to make one feel oneself so in 
the wrong, and yet not explain why.” 

**Good-by!” she said, aloud, ‘‘ I suppose this 
is for good?” 

Not for good... Ishall be back to give you 
away. That will be my last duty, I suppose.” 

He looked up with a forced smile from his 
books, How dry and wearisome they were to 
him now! Heseemed only to turn to them asa 
matter of routine. 

‘*Oh, don’t hurry your return on my account; 
a proxy will do quite as well. Good-by, Mr. 
Staunton!” 

And she turned to go. 

» "Nora, child, not like that!” he cried, in a 
voice of stifled agony. ‘Merciful Heaven, I 
cannot bear it!” Then, recollecting himself, ard 
trying to speak quietly, he said, ‘‘ I shall miss 
my little ward when I come back. Nora, let 
me give you one kiss for good-by? I am your 
guardian, you know.” 

And, for the first time, he stooped and printed 
a kiss on the fair face which was so inexpressi- 
bly dear to him, 

She crimsoned with a strange feeling of shy- 
ness, and the tears filled her eyes as she said, 
‘* Oh, guardy;why do you gof I cannot bear 
it, Please aoe, until—until rf am married.” 

** Nora, child, 1 dare not, Go, child, do not 
tempt me—I dare not stay with you. May 
Heaven protect you; and, Nora, if ever you 
need a friend, remember your father left you to 
me, Promise me you will not forget.” 


*T will not. Good-by, guardy!” 

‘*Good-by, my darling!” 

For a moment the strong man lost possession 
of himself, and caught the frightened girl in his 
arms; for the second time she felt his kiss on 
her face, and now knew for the first time what 
was the meaning of the word love, though she 
could not, at the same time, forget that she was 
bound to Will Trevor. 

“Come, Nora—I am waiting,” called out 
Mrs. Staunton; and she passed from the room, 
leaving her guardian, with his head bowed with 
bitter humiliation and heaviness of beart, alone 
to wrestle with the demon of passion that had 
overmastered him. Had she understood? Was 
it madness that made him think that for one 
moment she had yielded, with a feeling akin to 
his own, to that one brief embrace, which 
seemed to cut him off from all that had been, 
and to send him out a lonely stricken wanderer 
from the spot that she yet called home? Oh, 
God! there was misery, and yet such bitter, 
bitter joy, in the thought! Had she, perhaps, 
only realized for a moment that she could have 
loved him had there been no Will Trevor? But 
no; he would not wrong her so. She was brave 
and loyal, and h:d not understood. To her 
that one brief embrace had meant no more than 
the calm, passionless embrace of a father ora 
brother. She loved him, indeed, and her ten- 
der little heart bad been hurt at his avoidance 


of her; but more than that he would not be- 
lieve. There was too much misery in the 
thought for her. Well, he had had a narrow 
escape—it would not do to run any more risks. 
Ho would go at once; and before Nora returned 
to Fairholmo he would be far away under an 
African sun, trying to forget this folly, this 
mad love for a girl whom it was treachery for 
him to think of. 

‘Yes, I will come beck to give you to Will 
Trevor; no proxy shall take my place, Nora. 
By then I will be able to look in your sweet 
face, and if you have doubted me now, you 
shall see then that I am true and good to you— 
the guardian chosen by your father to watch 
over his daughter’s happiness. Fool that I have 
been—that t would almost feel joy to think 
how perilously near I was to break it!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A HEART STRUGGLE. 

Lrkr one.in a dream Nora drove to the sta- 
tion, accompanied by Mrs, Staunton, listening 
to, and yet not seeming to hear, the words ad- 
dressed to her. It was witha feeling of relief 
that she sunk back in the corner of her seat, as 
the train moved out of the station, and tried to 
recall what had happened. What was it that 
seemed suddenly to have transformed her whole 
world’ She could not realize it, but only felt 
conscious of a strangely new and undefinabloe 
feeling of intense happiness, and yet of vague 
terror that something awful bad happened, 
She was as one who has just experienced ono 
of those strange phases of mind when we be- 
come conscious of a dim recollection of the past 
or a foreshadowing of events to come, and yet 
cannot grasp its full meaning; She only knew 
that Mr. Staunton was gcing away, and yet 
that he had not lost his old love for her, 
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To say that she fully understood the nature 
of his regard would be quite wrong; but the 
thrill that had passed t' rough her whole being 
as she felt his kiss on ber brow, and heard his 
passionate ‘‘ my darling,” had been the awaken- 
ing of a woman’s feelings in her, and made her 
conscious, in a vague sort of way, of a possi- 
bility of a love as far removed from that of hers 
to Will Trevor as heaven is from earth, 

During the whole of the journey her thoughts 
recurred to the brief incident, and it was not 
until they were within a few minutes of their 
destination that she remembered Will would bo 
there to meet her, and then, for the first time in 
her life, she wished she could defer that meet- 
ing. She wanted to be alone, and enjoy this 
sweet consciousness that bad so suddenly seemed 
to glorify her life. Fass 

But the inevitable moment came, and with it 
Will and Agnes waiting on the platform to re- 
ceive her; and witha strong effort to master 
her feeling of repulsion, she responded as warm- 
ly as she could to his hearty welcome. In tho 
bustle and excitement of arrival, the pleasure 
at seeing old friends, she almost forgot the new 
self, and relapsed into the merry-hearted, un- 
conscious girl that they knew so well; but yet 
ever and anon an odd feeling of loneliness and 
di-satisfaction would overpower her, and she 
would wonder at her own lack of enthusiasm. 

Will, for his part, was too genuinely pleased 
to have her again by bis side to notice any 
constraint on hers, and laughed anc joked until 
Nora became almost tired of him, and longed to 
get away to enjoy a little quiet. 

It was the same all the evening. Try as she 
would, she was conscious of a wish to avoid 
Will’s society, and did all in her power to avoid 
a tete a-tete with him; and in the gayest party, 
where she herself formed the center of fun and 
amusement, she was conscious of a longing for 
the quiet, dimly lighted drawing-room at Fair- 
holme, and saw mentally Mr. and Mrs. Staun- 
ton seated by the fire, engaged one with his 
book and the other with ber knitting. 

“TT wonder if they miss me?’ she would 
think; and then remembered, with an odd sink- 
ing of the heart, that she would never again form 
one of the quietly happy trio. 

“Come and look at the moon, Nora,” cried 
Will, awakening her from the momentary 
reverie. ‘It’s almost as bright as daylight. 
The ice will be splendid to-morrow!” 

She did as he asked her. It was a glorious 
night; but somehow it recalled that evening 
when she had been looking out into the bright 
starry sky, and Launce had come to thank her 
for her song, and a wild longing to return to 
Fairholme seized her as Will continued: 

‘“We shall have a splendid time for skating! 
I haven’t cared to go on until Ihad you. How 
well we always get on together, don’t we?” 

“Yes, Will,”—very quietly. 

** Just as we shall get on in everything. You 
and I were made for each other, dearest. It 
would be a bard fate that should separate us | 
now.” 

Good Heaven! what made her shudder so at | 
his words? Will had often spoken so before. 
His love was no new matter to her, and yet she 
felt guilty of a horrible treachery in letting him 


speak so, Were they really bound to one an- 
other? If so, the chain would be likely to prove 
a galling one toher. Will was tender and more 
affectionate than ever, and seemed only anx- 
ious to assure her, by his every look and action, 
of the tenderness‘of his love for her. He looked 
more settled of purpose and more self-reliant 
than he had ever been before; and yet, school 
herself as she would, Nora felt the greatest dis- 
taste for his society. 

‘““What has come to me?” she cried, as she 
tossed wakefully about in her bed, ‘‘ Is it pos- 


sible that I am going to dislike poor old Will 


after all? I must get over this horrid feeling of 
aversion. It is so hateful—so fickle! And he is 
so stanch and true! What would guardy 
think of me if he knew how soon f had changed? 
I know he thinks a woman should ‘ thank 
Heaven fasting for a good man’s love.’ And 
Ribak good and true to me, and so will I be to 

im. 

And, with this resolution, she fell into a light, 
uneasy slumber as the great hall clock struck 
the bour of five. 

“Come, Nora,” cried Will, entering tho 
drawing-room, where she, occpied with ietiter- 
writing, was sitting alone. ‘‘ very one else is 
down on the ice, and I have been waiting for 
you this half-hour.” 

‘Don’t wait any longer,” she said. ‘TI will 
join you as soon as I can, but < must finish my 

etters first.” 

“Scribble them off anyhow, than,” he re- 
turned. ‘It isn’t likely I am going without 
you. I feel that I have an exclusive right to 
your attention for the next faw days. You 
won’t be botbered by me for a long time again, 
little darling!” 

The bugbear examination was over, and he 
was going to join his class ten days after 
Christmas. 

‘You don’t bother, Will; but I think I shall 
finish my letters quicker withous you,” said 
Nora, hocking it impossible to write with him 
standing at her elbow. 

“Leave them, then, till this afternoon. To 
whom are you writing of s) much importance?” 

“To Fairholme,” was the reply. “I must 
write for to-morrow.” 

‘““Ob, nonsense! It’s much more. necessar 
that you should come out with ms. I won't 
have you sticking indoors, writing duty-letters, 
when other people are enjoying themselves.” 

“They are not duty-letters, Will. I lize to 
write.” 

“T don’t like you to, though,” replied the 
autocratic Will. ‘‘Staunton and his eas of 
a mother have quite enough of you when you 
areat Fairholme. Do let’s forget them, and bo 
jolly while we can.” 

“I do not want to forget them, for I love 
them dearly.” : 

“It’s more than I do, then,” was the response. 
‘*But wonders -will never ceasa if Nora has 
learned to love the tamer’s rod. i sball expect 
you to grow as prim and precise as Agnes 
next,” 

Nora colored with vexation, and she rose and 
ee away her writing materials, determining to 

eave the ice soon enough to enable her to finish 
her letters in time for the afternoon post, She 


was very quiet as they walked side by side 
down to the lake, and Will felt afraid that he 
had offended her. 

‘You're not vexed with me, Nora?” he asked, 
deprecatingly. 

** Yes, I am, Will. I knowT used to laugh 
with youat Mrs. Staunton; but somehow I think 
we understand each other better now, and [ feel 
sorry that I ever did so.” 

“ Well, don’t be vexed any more, and no one 
shall speak with more reverence than I. I 
wouldn’t really vex you for the world, Nora, 
you know, and as long as it’s only Mrs. Staun- 
ton that you object to being treated with a 
want of respect, I don’t mind; but don’t ask me 
to join you in admiring her model son, Launce 
Staunton is a stick, and I hate him!” 

“For shame, Will!” and the angry blood 
rushed to ber face, and for the moment sho al- 
most felt that she loathed her companion. ‘* You 
have no right to speak so of a man who is so im- 
measurably your superior,” 

“Come, now, Nora, that is too strong!”—and 
for a moment Will’s good natured face was also 
darkened by an angry flush. ‘At any rate, 
you have no right to say such a thing, Launce 
Staunton may be my superior, but at the same 
time I have no wish to resemble him.” 

‘The more pity for you!” trembled on Nora’s 
tongue, but she restrained herself, and walked 
silently on. 

Ina few moments Will’s ebullition of anger 
was over, and he said, wistfully: 

‘**Nora, don’t let us spoil these few days with 
bob my Think as well of Mr. Staunton as 
you will, but remember your promise fo me, 
and that I love you, dearest, better-—far better 
—than any one else in the world.” 

Her own anger melted away at these words, 
and she felt Easnly remorseful for her sharp 
language, 

‘* orgive me, Will,” she said gently. “Iwas 
wrong, too.” 

Soon they were gliding swiftly hand-in-hand 
over the smooth ice; and the sharp exercise, 
combined with the brilliant sunligbt, the merry 
sounds of laughter and talking around her, and 
the warmly-admiring looks of bystamders, made 
her forget the newly-felt pain and perplexity 
which had beset her. ; 

“Nora,” said Agnes, as thetwo were brasbing 
their hair before the grate firein their bedroom 
that night, ‘I hope you will try and persuade 
Will to be quiet and less extravagant when he 
jms bis class again than he was before, He 
gave papa a great deal of anxiety then.” 


“¥ think Will wants to do right now,” said 
Nora, with a sigh, reflecting how implicitly 
every one took it for granted that she was to 


keep him straight. 

During the evening Mr. Trevor had managed 
to say quietly to her; ‘‘ You are my boy’s 
guardian angel, Nora! I never saw a young 
fellow so changed in my life!” 

he had smiled in return, and the approba- 
tion had baen grateful to her, and yet his words 
made the same cold, dissatisfied feeling return, 
and the thought passed through her mind that 
no one seemed to realize that she would need 
any support from her future husband, it was 


she who wastolead and strengthen him, Surely, 
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se told herself when Agnes had been sleeping 
calmly for hours, while she in vain tried to foi- 
low her example, she ought to feel glad and 
happy that her influence was so great, and that 
she could do Will so much good. And yet Ler 
heart told her that this was not so. 

The days om quickly on tc the New Year. 
A grand ball was given on New Year’s Eve, 
and Will was in higher spirits even than usual 
as he danced inthe New Year with Nera, end 
whispered in her ear: “ Next year, Nera, it 
will be diferent. I shall hold you here forever 
then—never lef you go agaia! It is oniy that 
thought that reconciles me to the thought of 
parting now.” 

A violent shudder passes through her frame 
as she feels his arm tighten its grasp, and she 
longs to break away, and gst aicne to wrestie 
with the awful feeling of aversicn. Is she really 
growing to hatehim? And ske locks with eyes 
full of dismay and terrcr at the handsome, 
stalwart form of her lever, which attracts the 
admiring and? nob unenvious gaze of many a 
fair dancer who would wiilingly have accepted. 
the attentions of the young heir of Ivy 
Towers. 

Will looked down into those eyes, his own: 
brimful of love and happiness, and noticed the 
strange look, 


‘‘ Nora, what is the matter?” he cried, ‘‘ Are 
you not well?” 
‘* Yes, quite well,” she said, hastily. ‘Only 


a little tired.” 

* Let us sit down, then,” he said. 

** No, no; we must finish the dance,” 

Anything was better than sitting down alone 
with him with that hateful loathing in her 
heart, and with a powerful ¢ffort she over- 
came the feeling suffleiently to laugh and chat- 
ter gayly with all comers. There was no one 
there with sufficient acuteness to see that the 
exuberant mirth was forced, to hear the hollaw 
ring in the seemingly merry laughter, 

ext imorning brought a few short lines fizom 
Launce. They were very brief and guarded 
and yet Nora’s oyes filled with tears as she-rea 
and re-read them. He merely wished her a 
Happy New Year, and expressed a feeling of 
regret that he should not be there to weleome 
her on her return to Fairholme, but trusted 
that she and his mother would be good com- 
panions. 

‘“Gonel-—-gone!” moaned Nora, her heart 
aching with an inexpressible loneliness. ‘‘ Oh, 
fuardy, what shall 1 do without you? I never 
knew that I loved you so!” 

She was so absorbed in her grief that she bad 
not noticed Will’s appproach, and he now drew 
near, grieved and surprised to find her in 
tears. Not unnaturally, he attributed it to 
grief at his own departure, which was to take 
place on the following day, and tried his best to: 
comfort her. 

With a heart-sick feeling of contempt for the 
deception she felt that she was practicing, Nora 
escaped from him as soon as sbe could, and in 
the privacy of her own room went through the 
now familiar struggle of trying to overcome 
her growing repugnance to her engagement, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
LOVE ME LITTLE LOVE ME LONG. 
Tux first few days ot February bad already 
passed away before Nora returned to Fair- 
h 


olme. How lonely and deserted seemed the 
place without its master! Even Boss and Tar- 
tar seemed to be conscious of the change, and 
welcomed their old frierd back with a very de- 
pressed air, as though they could scarcely real- 
ize thaf’such a thing es a long ramble was ever 
in store for them again. 

For the first time in her life, Mrs. Staunton 
was ailing. She had caught a severe cold, 
which had turned to bronchitis, and Nora 
found her confized to her room. 

“Why didn’t you let me know?” she cried re- 
proacbfully. “J would have come back at 
once.’ 

“Tt was not of much consequence, my dear; 
and Idid not like to curtail your enjoyment. 
Barton bas been very attentive, and nursed me 
admirably.” : 

But though she spoke thus quietly, the old 
lady was se ge! gratified at Nora’s concern, 
and made no objection to her assuming the 

cst of head nurse now that she had returned. 
hat everything went smoothly we are scarcely 
prepared to affirm; but Nora had grown so 
quiet and subdued in manner, thet there was 
seldom any cause for the old irritating marks 
cf disapprobation, and Mrs. Staunton had be- 

un to understand the depths in the girl’s na- 
‘ure which had before been hidden from her. 

As the spring came on, she was able -to leave 
her room, sath kad lost much of her old vigor, 
and Nora saw that she looked with almost pain- 
ful eagerness for ktters from ber absent son, 
although she never expressed any anxiety for 
Lis return. ‘The letters came very regularly, 
and Nora was always privileged to read them; 
but they seemed to her meager and unsatisfac- 
tory, although they gave a tolerably detailed 
account of the wanderer’s journeyings and 
sight-seeings. 

From Will she heard regularly, and the terms 
of trusting, out-spoken love which formed tho 
greater part of his letters made her heart ache, 
and caused her to resolve ever anew to overcome 
her own coldness. She was also not free from 
aan yf con his account, for from Ivy Towers 
came letters indicating disapprobation at his 
conduct, 

A letter of remonstrance soon brought the 
culprit post-haste to Fairbolme to try end rein- 
state bimseif in her good opinion, and Nora 
shrunk back with fear and apprehension as he 
came in witha sunny, loving smile, so confident 
of her affection and truth. _ 

“ What have they been saying about me, little 
monitor?’ he asked, as soon as the first greeting 
was over, and ‘they were alone. ‘1 know that 
I should not bave been honored by such sage ad- 
vice had nct some one been putting mto your 
head that I was going to the dogs.” 

“Not quite so bad as that, Will,” she said, 
with a faint smile, ‘But I do not like to bear 
of your causing your father anxiety, because I 
know that he is so easy-going that he overlocks 
a great deal. I really did not like to write, Lut 
Agnes and Mrs. Treyor asked me to, and I 
thought it my duty,” 


‘Well, now you’ve discharged your duty, and 
T have come to tell you that it is allright, lam 
to be forgiven?” 

‘“‘T have nothing to forgive, Will. You must 
act properly—for your own sake, not for mine,” 

‘Nora, I shall never do anything for any 
one’s sake but yours.” 

His words were like the striking of the clock 
to a doomed man, for she felt that they made 
escape from her miserable position impossible. 
If only sbe did not feel so sure of his love, it 
would be so much easier to tell bim that ber 
own for him could never be otherwise than that 
of a sister. The strength of her misery made 
her speak impatiently. 


‘*Don’t harp on the old subject, Will. You 
are a man, and ought to stand by mecca Do 
you expect me always to be your keeper?’ 


‘Nora, what can you mean?” 

‘‘Forgive me, Will; I did not mean to be 
cross.” 

‘You did not mean it, Nora, darling?~you 
arenat tired of me? I could bear anything but 

at! 

Aud Nora reproached herself more bitterly 
than ever, hy—oh, why could she not love 
him? Will was far better than in the old days, 
and then she had never shrunk from him as 
now. She remembered the time when a Jong 
day with him was one of the chief delights of 
her existence, 

“Nora, darling,” he continued, sitting down 
by her side, and drawing ber to him, while she 
still reproaching berself for her unkindness, did 
not dare to resist, although his caressing arm 
seemed like a cruel vise—‘‘ Nora, darling, you 
must trust me. lf I had done anything really 
wrong, do you think I could have come down 
here and looked into your dear face? But when 
I am with all the other fellows, and you are so 
far away, it is hard to be altogether steady. 
Besides, you must remember that every young 
fellow has to left off steam occasionally, and the 
gorerace isn’t quite so easy as you think, I 

on’t spend half as much as some fellows do. If 
it weren’t for you, he would have found it very 
different, I can tell you.” 

“Will, sometimes I think,”—she hesitated, 
and yet felt she must speak—*‘ sometimes I think 
—I am afraid—that you and I are too young. 
It migbt be better for you—” 

“To go to the devil!” he interrupted, passion- 
ately, springing up and glaring down on her 
from his great hight as she cowered conscience- 
stricken before him. ‘‘I beg your pardon for 
the expression, but that is what I really mean. 
[t’s of no use to argue the question, I can’t do 
without you, Nora. Do you mean to ruin me, 
body and soul, or is this only a miserable pre- 
tense to threaten me into good bebavior? Oh, 
Nora, I am humble enough!” bending down 
again, and taking hericy handin his. .“I will 
promise everytuing if you will never suggest 
such a thing again. Ask what you will, and I 
will be precise as Staunton himself; but don’t 
speak about our being too young or unfit to be 
engaged,” 


It must be, then. She would strive no more 


but would try to bear it as best she might; and 
yet she almost hated him when he brought in 
the name of the person she most honored on 


earth, as though to resemble him were the 
highest sacrifice he could bring her. She could 
not speak, and only passively resisted. as. Will 
resumed his place beside her, and tried to draw 
her again into his arms, 

“Nora, never say that again!” be pleaded 
earnestly, kissing her throbbing, aching brow; 
‘for I will never let you go, and I cannot think 
that you really wish it! shall write to Staun- 
ton, and tell him that I think our engagement 
ought to be publicly announced. It isn’t fair 
to either of us.” 

“Oh, no, Will; not yet. There are only a 
few months.” 

‘‘A few months! Oh, Nora, they seem like 
years tome! I wonder if you ever long for the 
time when we shall always be together as I do, 
But no, you can’t,”—resentfully—* or you would 
never speak so calmly of our being too voung.” 

‘‘ Will; dear, you make me feel quite ashamed 
bh ae bing speak so, I do not deserve so much 
ove. 

“Never mind about that, dearest. I think 
you deserve anything, especially if you will 
only try to love me as I want you to, You are 
the best, the purest, the dearest, and most 
beautiful little darling in the world!” 

Each adjective was emphasized by a shower 
of lover-like kisses, to which she submitted 
with a calm exterior, but an inward yearning 
to escape from this love, which seemed to 
threaten her whole future with darkness and 
misery. 

Will was very patient, and, for a young lover, 
not very exacting; but even he felt that the 
slight form he pressed so passionately to his 
breast might have given more token of life and 
feeling. He withdrew his arm with something 
of the feeling that one might do if one had been 
betrayed into the folly of embracing a beautiful 
statue witb a hope of receiving a like warm re- 
turn. 

Nora noticed the action, and tried to make 
amends by a renewed lovingness and gentleness 
of manner during the remainder of his stay, 


CHAPTER X. 
A CRUEL BLOW. 

In the excess of her penitence for her ungra- 
ciousness of the afternoon, Nora had seconded 
Mrs. Staunton’s invitation to Will to prolong 
his stay until the following Monday, and had 
therefore to endure the agony of a cons‘ant re. 
straint of her real Koolings. It was the first 
time that she had ever been called upon tg 
undergo such an ordeal, and she shudderingly 
asked herself how she would be able to endure 
such a state of mind forever. Could it be possi- 
ble that she was doomed for life to bear a love 
which, try as she might, awoke no responsive 
echo in her own breast? She must, she would 
loye Will again as she had done in the old days. 

It'so happened that a business matter with 
one of their lawyers made it necessary the 
next morning for Mrs. Staunton to see some of 
the papers left in her son’s secretary, and ac- 
cording to her wont, in the altered state of her 
relations with Nora, she asked her to make 
search for them. 


| source of miser 
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*‘Launce told me that he should leave them 
there,” 

With a strange feeling, Nora obeyed, and en- 
tered thestudy for the first time since her return 
fromIvy Towers. It was with an indescribable 
feeling of awe that she sat down in the place of 
the absent master to fulfil ber task. 

Overcome with the recollections and a sense 
of ber own utter loneliness, Nora leaned her 
head down on the desk and sobbed as though 
her heart would break, 

“Oh, guardy, come back to me!” she cried. 
ie ee ever loved me or helped me as you 

1¢ 

It was somo time before she regained the mas- 
tery of herself, and remembered what sho had 
come for, Then, drying her wet eyes, she be- 
gan her work, Th2 search was a longer ore 
than she had anticipated, and she had to turn 
out one draw after another, 

At length the missing roll of papers was dis- 
covered, and she was proceeding to rearrange 
the seeretary, when she was startled by a small 
compartment, hitherto unnoticed, springing 
open, 

“‘Tt must be a secret drawer,” she thought, 
and tried to reclose it; but as she did so, the 
contents caught her eye, filling her with a 
strange thrill of wonder and excitement. 

Side by side lay the sketch which Mr. Staun- 
ton had captured so long ago; a few faded 
flowers, which she remembered to have put in 
his button-hole on the day of the picnic, and a 


photograph of herself. 


With a stifled sob, Nora dropped upon her 
knees, and kissed the passionless, irresponsive 
desk, as though she must make amends for all 
her past blindness, In a moment the vail was 
torn away from the past, and she knew it all 
now. 

Launce Staunton had loved her, and had gene 
away to conquer that love; and she—oh, merci- 
ful Heaven! she loved him now it was too late, 
even as Will loved her. 

“Come, Nora, haven’t you found them yet?” 
cried Will, putting bis head in atthe door, “TI 
haven’t got muon longer, so be quick!” 

‘Go into the garden, Will. I will come to 
you there.” 

She spoke as calmly as she could, for her 
heart and brain told her that she must have a 
few minutes for reflection before she could ful- 
fill tho task before her. That it must be done 
she knew, and yet with all the force of ber sen- 
sitive nature she shrunk from the pain she was 
about to inflict. 

“ Better, better so,” she murmured. “ Better 
the present pain than the lasting misery, Ab, 
Will, had it only been that I did not love you, 
I would bave married you! But now? Ob, no, 
I cannot—I cannot!” 

And yet, to make him understand that her 
decision was irrevocable, without letting him 
know what she herself had but just learned,— 
that was the difficulty, for Nora knew well that 
Will would not accept his dism‘ssal very readily. 

‘‘ Why,” she asked herself bitterly, ‘had she 
learnt it at all now, seeing that it would be a 
to ber? Launce would come 


“You are sure to find them,” she said, back, indifferent and beart-free, or, at any rate, 
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free from her, and he would never know that 
she had loved him! How should she bear it?” 

But she went into the garden to join Will, 
who was growing impatient at the delay. He 
saw at once that something was amiss, and, 
drawing her arm within his, asked, ‘‘ What is 
it, Nora? Have you bad news?” 

She tried to answer, but the attempt was too 
much for her, and she burst into a fit of uncon- 
trollable hysterical weeping. 

Will was alarmed, and tried to soothe her by 
every endearment he could think of. But for 
some time his efforts were unavailing, and she 
mite convulsively each time she tried to 
speak, 

By degrees, however, she grew calm, and let 
Will draw her to a seat in a shady corner of the 
flower-garden. Then, pressing the palms of her 
hands closely together, and nervously interlac 
ing her fingers, she began, ‘‘ Will, I have some, 
thing to say to you, and you must hear me out 
quietly. 1 is better for us both to get it over.” 

“Say on, Nora,” he said, gloomily, with a 
foreboding of what wes coming; and yet add- 
ing, ‘‘ But don’t say that you are going to give 
me up, for I can’t bear that.” 

“*T am not going to give you up, Will,” she 
said, pointedly. ‘But 1 am going to appeal to 
your generosity, Will, I have tried to love you, 
and I can’t—at least, not in the way I ought if 
I married you,” 

“Dearest, 1 know you do not love me as I do 
you, bu‘ I do not expect it. I will be contented 
with ever such a little bit of your heart; and 
you do not hate me, Nora?” 

“Hate you? Ob, Will! I love you dearly—at 
least, I should if you would but let me feel free 
again. It has all been a dreadful mistake! I 
did not know what love was like; and when you 
loved me, it seemed so right that I should make 


ou happy.” 
mn And (fon should you know now?” he asked 
quickly. 


“T am older, Will,” she answered, faintly. 
‘Oh, Will, be kind to me! I know I never 
ought to have given you hopo; but I did not un- 
derstand, and f thought I could love you.” 

She looked beseechingly into his face, but he 
turned away, and Nora saw that, strong man as 


he was, his eyes wero full of tears, and his voico | 


was choked with sobs as bo answered: ‘‘ What 
is it in me that isso hateful? Am I so utterly 
unlovable?” 

‘Ob, no, Will; you are not unlovable, It is 
my heart that is so bard tbat I cannot love.” 
Ste laughed bitterly atherown words, ‘‘ Some 
Cay you will love some ore else, who will be 
able to love you in return.” 

“Don’t say that, Nora! Noone can ever take 
your place. Don’t seud me away alone and 
heart-broken! Icannotgive uphope! Darling 
perhaps it is as you say, you are too young. i 
will wait years, balf a lifetime, but don’t make 
me give you up altogether! Some day the love 
will come,” 

“‘ Not that love,” she said, sadly, * When I 


try to love you, 1 think I almost hate you! Oh, | 


dear, kind Will, how can I be so ungrateful? I 
wish I were dead and out of this misery!” 
“Oh, Nora! Nora! it must be, then, You 
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shall not hate me! I will give you back your 
freedom, but Heaven have pity on me!” 

And he buried his face on the back of the seat, 
and Nora trembled as she saw that most pathetic 
of all sights, a strong man weeping. 

‘Don’t say that!” she said, putting her little 
hand deprecatingly on his arm. ‘ Will, look 
round and say you forgive me.” 

“Forgive you, my darling? I have nothing 
to forgive. You cannot help it. I was a pre- 
sumptuous idiot ever to dream of possessing such 
a jewel as your love!” 

**No, Will, you were not. I wish, with all 
my heart, I could give it you. But promise me 
that you will not do anythiog rash. Ob, Will, 
it would break my heart if I heard of your 
going wrong, and thought it was my fault. Be 
strong and true, and some day you will find one 
more worthy of your love than I.” 

** Nora, I will try. You shall not have cause 
to blush for the man who would have loved you 
to the end; who does and must love you, let you 
say or do what you will. But never think of 
my loving any one else. For where shall I find 
another Nora?” 

Both felt that it was needless to prolorg the 
ainful meeting, and yet for Will to take bis 
ast look at the dearty-loved face seemed almost 

an impossibility. 

*“T cannot!” #7 cried, as he took her bands in 
his. ‘It cannot be all over between us, and 
that I must never see your face again!” 

‘*Tt must be now, dear,” she said, gently dis- 
engaging herself; *‘but not forever. Some 
day we shall meet again, and quite forget this 
sad, troubled chapter of our lives.” 

“T shall not forget. Nora, it is sad, but all 
that will ever be sweet in my life goes with it.” 

As she watched the receding dog-cart that 
bore bim so swiftly away from her, and re- 
flected how the heart which had ever beaten so 
truly for ber was aching now for her sake, her 
remorse, coupled with her own misery, was 
very great, and she felt an _ irresistible 
craving to pour out her grief into some sympa- 
thetic ear, It was so hard—so hard to bear it 
all alone. 

When she re-entered the drawing-room, she 
found Mrs. Staunton busy with her letters, and 
sitting down quietly, tried to occupy herself 
with hcr book. But it was of nouse. The let- 
ters swam before her eyes, and a half-stifled 
sol caused her companion to look round, 

“Why, Nora! what is this? Are you in 
trouble?” 

Scarcely knowing what she did, the worn 
miserable girl ag Fogo on her knees, an 
burying her face in Mrs, Staunton’s dress, cried: 
“It is all over between us! I have told Will I 
way love him; and I think my heart is break- 
ing 


CHAPTER XI. 
HER UNTOLD SECRET, 


To say that Mrs. Staunton was surprised at 
this unexpected revelation would weakly de- 
scribe her feelings of amazement. That Nora 


had dreamed of ending her engagement had 
never occurred to her; and now the sudden 
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confession, oon ge with the girl’s excited man- 
ner and evident trouble, perplexed her sorely. 

‘Tell me all about it,” she said, trying to 
speak wos sag! and raising the drooping 
form from its dejected position. ‘Have you 
had some lovers’ dissension? You must not act 
rashly, child!” 

‘“We have had no quarrel,” said Nora, 
‘And, indeed, I have not acted lightly. Iam 
very, very much ashamed, but I could not hel 
it. It was alla mistake, and I dared not let it 
go any further!” 

“‘Does Mr. Trevor concur in your opinion?” 
still perplexed at the girl’s distress, 

“‘Not now; but he will, I feel sure; he will 
see that it is better. I dared not marry him 
when I found that I could not love him!” 

“Well, well, my dear, the mistake is better 
found out now than later. Meanwhile, I am 
glad that there was no formal engagement.” 

The confession once over, Nora was calmer, 
and listened quietly to Mrs. Staunton’s words, 
though some of them were torture to her, and 
seemed to probe her wounded, weary heart to 
its very depths. She was sinking into a sort of 
apathetic despair when the old lady, taking u 
a letter from the table, put it into ber hand, 
and said: ‘‘See, here is some good news for 
us both! Launce is coming home! Read this 
letter, my dear! You have been a true little 
eomforter in my loneliness, and I know you 
will be the first to rejoice in my joy at having 
my son again.” 

f all the stiff, yet heartfelt words, Nora 
heard nothing, though at another time they 
would have given her pleasure. 

‘*Launce iscoming home!” How those words 
ran in her brain, filling it with a medley of in- 
describable thoughts. “‘Launce is coming 
home!” How would be come? Had he for- 
gotten her? Would he smile upon her as in the 
past? She would see him, hear his voice, feel 
the pressure of his hand. But—and her heart 
stood still with fear—wbat would he say when 
he knew what she had done? He would think 
her cruel, fickle, wayward, not knowing her 
own heart, and reckless of the pain she gave 
others. How would she bear his cold look of 
disa epee Ho had loved her, but the love 
would be dead and buried when he lost all sense 
of trust inher honor. Launce at home, and yet 
so far from her, would be worse than Launce 
separated by the ocean’s swelling tide. 

o wonder that it was some moments before 
she could read the words in the well-known 
writing; but as at length she did so, her whole 
attention was concentrated on them, and each 
word, each stroke, seemed like a dagger at her 
heart. It ran thus, and was dated from Alex- 
andria:— 

“Dear Motarr:— 

“You will be surprised, and I dare say not un- 
pleased, to hear that I shall reach Fairholme almost 
as soon as you receive this. I am just on the eve of 
my departure, and am bringing you a visitor. Do 
you remember Audrey Ventnor? I have met her 
out here, at the other side of the world, and heard 
the end and reason of the story which perplexed us 
allso long ago. Poor girl! I feel ashamed when I 
think how we have wronged her, and hope to be 
able to make some reparation. Surely, she is one 
of the noblest creatures on God’s earth! Butit isa 
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long story, and as time presses, I will defer it till I 
see you. Meanwhile, I will tell you that her father 
is dead, and that she is alone in the world, and that 
Ihave asked her in your name to consider Fair- 
holme as her own home as long as she wants one, 
I know I need not ask you to welcome her, for you 
always loved her, and believed in her when we did 
not. Love to Nora, Audrey has heard all about 
her, and sends love. She is quite anxious to make 
her acquaintance, and hopes with me that her 
course of love, though true, runs smooth, Trusting 
to see you, ere long, 
“Your affectionate son, 
“ LAUNCE Staunton.”* 

He was coming, yet Nora longed to be 
able to avoid him. He had forgotten her. 
Had he ever really loved her? Had she not 
made another awful mistake? What had she, 


after all, to assure her that he ever had loved 
her, though only ten minutes before she had 
felt so confident of it? Abh, well! she was puu- 
ished now for all, for her treatment of Will and 
her own self-deceit, for she loved him now for 

ood or for ill, come what would, He hoped to 
find her still engaged to Will, that ber course of 
love ran smooth; and he had even spoken of 
her to that woman, Audrey Ventnor; ‘‘the 
noblest creature on God’s earth!” Of course he 
loved her; she saw itall. The long story, whose 
telling he deferred, would have its end when 
Launce Staunton introduced his affianced wife, 
the future mistress of Fairholme. 

‘“¢T cannot see him now,” she moaned, “I 
have been such a fool! And that woman! How 
dare she send patronizing messages to me! I 
hate her—I hate her! But what an idiot I am! 
Why should I hate her because she has seen and 

rized what I wasso blindas to pass by? But sure- 
y he did love me? I cannot be mistaken there, 
although it may be that it was only a passin 
fancy. Oh, why did I ever become conscious 0 
it, if it was only to be tortured like this?” 

Sbe could think no more, nor weep, nor even 
moan, With a dazed, almost stupefied look she 
sat immovably still, staring with a stony gaze 
at the pale, miserable-looking reflection of her- 
self, until at last the dressing-bell rung, and she 
was disturbed by the entrance of her maid. 

Then she aroused herself, and feeling that for 
the first time in her life she had a part to play, 
and that at all hazards she must, at any rate, 
hide ber folly and misery from the world, 
dressed and joined Mrs, Staunton in the draw- 
ing-room. 

The next week a telegram announced that the 
travelers had arrived in New York, and would 
reach Fairholme that evening. It had come, 
then; only a few hours more! 

Nora heard the news with the calmness of 
despair, and forced herself to appear to enter 
into Mrs. Staunton’s natural joy. 

“We have missed him, you and I, Nora,” she 
wai “T am glad he has not stayed away very 

ong.” 

“Yes,” said Nora. “Iamsure you must be 
glad that he is coming.” 

““T am, dear. We mothers are selfish crea- 
tures at the best; and at my time of life, when 
I cannot expect to stay with him much longer, 
it is a great grief to me for him to go away.” 

Some time before their arrival she crept to 
Mrs. Staunton’s side, and said pleadingly, 
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‘Will you tell my guardian about yesterday? 
And please ask him not to speak to me about if, 
I cannot bear it.” 

“‘T will tell him, my dear. But are you con- 
fident of yourself that you really wish the affair 
to be at an end? I am afraid you are suffer- 
ing. 

“Oh, no, no! Iamonly sorry for Will’s sake. 
Ican never love him! Please never say any- 
thing more about it.” 

And she looked so agonized and entreating, 
that Mrs, Staunton could feel that she was in 
earnest, and promised that she would tell 
Launce what she wished, but that he must de- 
cide for himself which was the best course to 
pursue, 

Every tick of the large clock on the mantle- 
shelf seemed the echo of a heart’s throb, and 
Nora could almost have shrieked with agony as 
she watched the pendulum regularly and inex- 
orably oscillate. Everything was going on 
with its usual routine only she seemed out of 
keeping with it all, and to find discord, jangling 
and confusion where all had once been harmony. 
At that moment so great was the tension of her 
nervous system that she really thought she 
must be going mad, and it was with veritable 
relief that at last the long-awaited sounds struck 
on her ear and she realized that he had come. 

She could not move, she did not even rise to 
meet bim as Launce entered the room with a 
tall dark lady who went with him up to his mo- 
ther, awaiting them both with open’ arms of 
welcome. 

‘ Thank Heaven that you have come back 
safely, my boy!” was her tremulous, heartfelt 
greeting; and then she turned round to the 
other comer, and said, ‘I will not believe it 
necessary for me to tell you, Audrey, how wel- 
come you are to Fairholme, but now that you 
have'come back to us at last I hope we shall 
long have the pleasure of keeping you here.” 

How happy they were among themselves! 
What did she, an intruder, doiu such a thorough 
home-scene? Nora’s eyes were eagerly bent on 
the new-comer, as these bitter thoughts filled 
her heart, and she could not but acknowledge 
that she had never seen a more striking person 
than that pale, dark woman with deep-set gray 
eyes and regularly white teeth, which gleamed 
beautifully when she smilingly answered Mrs, 
Staunton’s warm words. 

“And this is my ward!” said Launce, at 
length turning to and presenting her to Miss 
Ventnor, ‘‘ You see, Nora, Iam back in time 
for the wedding. I hope you and Audrey will 
be great friends.” 

‘“T hope you will let it be so,” said the latter, 
gently taking Nora’s hand and kissing her broad 
white brow, ‘Launce has told meso much of 
you, that it does not seem that we are stran- 
gers.” 

‘Thank you; you are very kind!” said Nora, 
scarcely lifting her eyes from the ground, feel- 
ing that another moment’s repression must drive 
her mad, 

This was all too awful, too humiliating! She 
must have been mistaken; Launce had never 
really loved her. She laughed at the idea when 
she looked at the graceful, regal bearing of Au- 


as 


drey Ventnor, and remembered her own di- 
minutive appearance, If she bad only seen her 
before, she would have been spared the miser- 
able folly of ever believing that Launce could 
have loved her. 

But she was undeceived now; his manner was 
unmistakable; and she only longed to escape 
from the group, which seemed so perfect in it- 
self, that her own loneliness seemed so much 
the more unbearable. 

As soon as she could she withdrew, uncon- 
scious that Launce’s eyes were following her to 
the door. 

‘‘Nora looks very ill, mother,” he said. “TI 
never saw any one so changed in my life. Is she 
unwell?” 

‘She does look pale to-night,” was the re- 
sponse; ‘but Iam not surprised. She was very 
much agitated the other day, and has not yet 
got over it.” 

“Ts she in trouble?’ And even Nora could 
not have thougbt that there was any indiffer- 
ence in that quick, anxious tone. 

“T believe only a passing one. She has con- 
cluded that it is best to break off her engage- 
ment with Mr. Trevor.” 

“Break off her engagement!” And Launce 
started out of bis chair with astonishment, 
while his eyes met those of Audrey Ventnor 
bent on bim with astrange smile. ‘‘ For what 
reason? Has he neglected her?” 

‘‘Oh, no; she feels that sbe has made a mis- 
take, and that she does not love him sufficiently. 
I cannot but believe that she speaks truly, 
though her present suffering would seem to 
suggest something more.” 

“Mother, bave you watched rightly? Are 
you sure that he bas not trifled with ber happi- 
ness?” There was a vebement eagerness in his 
oe and he was striding rapidly up and 

own, 

‘Quite sure, Launce!. Mr. Trevor has shown 
no diminution in his Jove, but I fancy Nora has 
for some time experienced a sense of dissatis- 
faction.” 

“But why this sorrow? The child looks 
a. miserable! I must speak to her my- 
self!’ 

“Nora asked me to tell you of this, and at the 
same time to beg you not to speak to her about 
it,” said his mother. 

“But I cannot let it rest. We know how 
high-spirited she is, and that she may be im- 

eriling her own happiness when a little timely 
interference might set all straight.” 

‘‘T believe that she is quite sincere in the 
reason she gives. And, after all, her sufferir¢ 
may be the result of the remorse she must feel 
for the Fran she has occasioned Mr. Trevor.” 

“Will you trust me to find out, Launce?’ 
broke in Audrey Ventnor’s quiet voice. “ Per- 
haps she will confide in me if we get on well 
togetber.” 

His eyes looked his thanks, and taking her 
hand, he said: 

‘* How shall I ever be grateful enough to you, 
Audrey? You are but adding another to the 
load of benefits I can never repay !” 

Nora was just re-entering the room, and over- 
heard his words—noting, too, the action which 


one 
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accompanied them, and abruptly closing the 
door, fled to her own room, where she locked 
the door, and at length found relief for her over- 
charged heart in a storm of passionate sobs, 


CHAPTER XII 
LOVE’S REWARD, 


Durin@ the next few days Nora went about 
the house like a shadow of her former self, 
striving to appear gay and unconcerned. 
Launce watched her with great uneasiness: and 
bad it not been for her repellent,reserved manner 
to himself, would have found it hard to follow 
Audrey’s advice not to speak to her. 

Meanwhile Audrey had fallen naturally intoa 
leading position; and even Nora was obliged to 
succumb to her gentle fascination, and to love, 
in spite of herself, the quiet, interesting-looking 
woman who smiled so sweetiy on her. She 
fought against the feeling at first; but Audrey 
ignored all rebuffs, and was so gentle and un- 
assuming, and yet so persistent, that Nora at 
length felt a relief to submit to her tender em- 
brace. , 

‘“Come, Nora, dear, you must love me a little. 
I could love you dearly, if you would let me. 
I never had a sister, dear; but I liked always to 
fancy I had one, and I think my fancies always 
took the form of a fair young creature like you. 
We have so much in common, dear; for each 
of usis an orphan, and without any near rela- 
tions. We ought to be friends.” 

““ We will be,” said Nora. ‘I do love you, 
and I will, but—” 

‘* But what?’ said Audrey, smiling. ‘‘ There 
must be no ‘but’? to our friendship. You are 
going to be my little sister; and, to begin with, 
I am not going to let my little sister havea 
trousle eating away her heartin secret. What 
is it, Nora, dear? I should scarcely recognize 
you for the light-hearted young thing your 
gut.rdian told me about.” : 

“T am quite happy,” persisted Nora, “1 
su ypose I am getting older.” 

*Not old enough to have such a hollow ring 
i, your laugh and voice. LHighteen, or eighty 
¢ ither, is not old enough for that. Mayn’t I 
i now it, dear?” 

“ You know it all,” said Nora. ‘I dare say 
hey have told you what a fickle, shallow- 
1earted thing lam.” And her voice trembled 
with sobs, ; 

‘* No one has told me any such untruth,” said 
Audrey, putting her arm round her with great 
tenderness, and locking into the sweet, troubled 
brown eyes with her own calm gray ones, ‘‘So 
that is the trouble? You are afraid that your 
friends think the less of you because you have 
refused to marry Mr. Trevor?” 

‘Oh, if only I could make yrenic under- 
stand!* And the long-repressed tears burst 
forth. 

Audrey let her weep on undisturbed, for she 
knew it would bring ease to her overcharged 
heart and brain. resently the sobs grew | 
calmer, and then she said: “1 think, dear, we | 
do understand. We feel that you allowed 


yourself to be persuaded into an engagement | 
which vonr more matured judgment could not | 


8 pavers of. Naturally you feel much pain for 
Mr. Trevor’s disappointment, Is this not so?” 

““Yes—yes,” said Nora. “And you do think 
I was right?” 

“Certainly, dear, if you cannot love him. 
But tell me, was this conviction a sudden one, 
or had you thought it possible before?” 

Nora flushed as she answered: 

“It was sudden at the last; but I had thought 
of it for a long time, and had been trying to 
make myself love him ever since—since—” 

““Since when, dear?” 

“Since I went to his home for Christmas. 
When I saw Will again, I found it all so differ- 
ent; but I didn’t know then why it was, That 
only came by degrees.” 

‘*And you first felt this feeling of aversion 
when you went to Ivy Towers?” ‘ 

There was a quiet smile round the corners of 
Audrey’s mouth. 

‘Poor little girl, you must have been very 
unhappy. But you must not grieve any more 
now, for you know that you have really done 
the best thing for Mr. Trevor’s own sake.” 

“*But I wish I had never given way; it would 
have been so different then!” And the wistful 
look told its own sad tale. 

‘Tam afraid this is not quite all,” said Audrey. 
‘“‘Have you nothing else to tell your sister, 
Nora?” 

‘*Nothing more that I can tell,” said Nora, 
with firmly set mouth; and Audrey saw that 
whatever else the girl bad on her mind she 
meant to keep there. 

But Audrey was satisfied, and presently 
sought Launce to let him know the result of her 
questioning. 

“IT put my own construction on it all,” she 
said, witha quict smile. ‘And let me tell you, 
Mr, Staunton, that you are a ridiculously short- 
sighted fellow to be intrusted with the guardi- 
anship of such a dear little creature,” 

For such a gentle woman, Audrey was vehe- 
mently indignant; but Launce took her reproof 
very quietly. 

““T owe you a good turn for trying to put my 
mistakes right, Audrey,” he said. ‘Perhaps 
you bave not been infallible; so I have been 
doing a little repairing of broken heart-strings 
on my own account.” 

“What do you mean, Launce?” 

‘He means this,” said a man’s deep voice be- 
hind her; and Audrey turned ashen white as 
she felt herself clasped to that man’s breast, and 
heard him say, ‘‘Launce has told me all, 
Audrey, and I have come to claim my own 
after all these years, Send me away again if 
you dare!” 

Launce quickly effaced himself, rightly feel- 
ing that the long-separated lovers would get 
over all their difficulties much better without 
his assistance. His own thoughts were full of 
what Audrey bad told bim about Nora. 

. “If IL could but believe it!” be said. “ But, 
no; it cannot be. There is something more 
than the remembrance of Will Trevor between 
us! I feel that my darling has changed in man 
ways, and that she avoids me! Is it the recol- 
lection of that one moment’s forgetfulness, I 
wonder?” 

His reverie was broken by the shadow of 
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Nora’s figure falling across his window as she 
pss_ed on to the garden. He went to the case- 
ment, and looked at her, She had a scared, 
frightened look, and was pressing her hand to 
her side as though to still the beating of a vio- 
lently throbbing heart.” 

‘* What is it, my little bird, now?’ thought 
Launce, looking after her tenderly. “ At any 
rate, she shall not suffer, and I make no effort 
to find the cause!” And he a pea to follow 
her into the flower-garden, whither she had fled 
to think over thestrange sight which had re- 
vealed itself to her as she, unseen, had entered 
the drawing-room—Audrey Ventnor in the 
arms of a strange man, who was taking all the 
poly flees of a lover with Launce’s affianced 
wife! hat could it mean? Was there no 
truth in the world? 

‘Have you seen a ghost, Nora?’ asked 
Launce’s voice from behind. 

And turning round, she found herself tete-a- 
tete with her guardian for the first time since 
his return. 

‘‘ Oh, no; ghosts don’t walk in the daytime,” 
she answered, trying to escape. 

But he caught her with a restraining arm, 
and said: ‘ Butit is something, Nora; and I 
insist on knowing.” 

‘*¢ Indeed, I cannot tell you!” 

A dim light broke on him. 

‘‘ Were you in the drawing-room?” he asked. 

“ Yes; but don’t ask me anything more.” 

“*T can tell you what you saw there,” he said. 
“ Audrey Ventnor and her lover. But what 
was there to frighten you, then?” 

‘* You know, then?’ 

“Of course I know, considering that I 
brought Audrey Ventnor home for that very 
meeting.” 

“ T thought—” 

And she stopped. 

“Well, what did you think?” 

“ That Audrey was going to marry you.” 

“To marry me! Good heavens! what put 
such an idea into your head? I am afraid, little 
Nora, that there is no woman who will marry 
me, since there is only one woman in the world 
that I love, and she dislikes and avoids me.” 

He was iooking very earnestly into her face, 
which crimsoned under the searching gaze; yet 
she was not satisfied. 

“But your letter—Mrs. Staunton said it was 
so,” she continued, 

‘“*T think not,” he said, quietly. ‘Listen 
Nora: I will tell you the whole tale. When i 
left America, I went because a little woman, 
who had seemingly built up a barrier between 
me and her, was dearer to me than mother, 
home, or country, and, like a coward, I fled 
from the temptation of trying to win her love 
for my own. I was very sad and lonely, little 
Nora, and sometimes very bitter when I thought 
of what I had missed. In Egypt I met Audrey 
Ventnor, the daughter of an old school-fellow 
of my mother’s, and an old and well-loved play- 
mate of my own. But we had never been 
lovers, though my mother had wished it; and I 
knew, or thought I knew, that her heart was 
given to my friend, George Lacy, a young, 


struggling lawyer, but as good-hearted a fellow 
as ever lived. What was our surprise and grief 
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when she suddenly jilted him, seemingly for no 
cause or reason, and went abroad with her 
father, a worthless old ne’er-do-weel, who only 
brought misery to all who came in contact with 
him. George was cut to the heart; but he bore 
it bravely, and rose in his profession. Only I, 
his friend, knew that the old sore was green as 
ever; and when out in Egypt, by her father’s 
death-bed, { learnt Audrey’s reason—knew that 
She was more than worthy of him—you may be 
sure that I determined to bring them together. 
Nora, she had gone away like that because she 
knew that her father would only bring disgrace 
on and drag down the man she loved, and ever 
since had devoted herself to the old scapegrace, 
toiling with fingers and brain to support him in 
drunken, dissolute idleness. Oh, child, the 
story thrilled me; but m 
one, for Audrey is proud, and I knew she would 
not willingly meet the man in his prosperity 
whom she had rejected in his poverty. And so 
I brought her here, and wrote to George Lacy 
to let him know the jewel that awaited his 
gathering. You have seen their meeting, and 
now you will understand that I was not sur- 
prised.” 

Nora had listened with mute, sympathetic at- 
tention, ber tears flowing softly all the while, 

‘Good, noble Audrey!” she began; ‘‘and you 
—ob, Mr. Staunton, how grateful she will be to 

you! 

‘The balance of gratitude is on my side,” he 
said, taking her little hand in bis. ‘‘ Nora, I 
haven’t told you all yet. We men are poor 
creatures. When we've got a burt we must cry 
out, and there is something in Audrey that 
makes one confide in her. At any rate, she 
found out my secret, and I think it wasshe who 
made me feel how unmanly it was to run away 
from home duties and my old mother because 
I could not bear to look on another man’s happi- 
ness. But when we came back I found that 
matters had changed. This indefatigable peace- 
maker told me that I bad been making a fool of 
myself, and that I had been an idiot to goawa 
and leave my little charge to fight for herseli, 
She told me—and oh, my little Nora, did she 
tell me truly?—that in our last parting I had 
awakened in you the first consciousness of love; 
and that during our separation this had gone on 
growing until my little darling is really able to 
bestow her love on her poor old guardian, Is it 
so, sweet? Darling, can you really love me?” 

Nora’s head bad sunk deeper and deeper on 
her breast as Launce proceeded, and now for 
answer she hid the sweet face suffused with 
burving blushes in his waistcoat. 

**Look up once, my darling,” he urged, “and 
say, ‘I love you.’” 

_*Tlove you, Launce,” whispered the tremb- 
ling lips; “ Tlove you, Launce,” said the beam- 
ing eyes; and ‘I love you, Launce,” echoed the 
beating heart which had forgotten all its pain 
and sorrow, and felt so at rest in the strength 
of this new great love and the assurance of his. 

“Ah, reap would that we bad known 
sooner!” he said. ‘‘ Little one, if you but knew 
how my heart ached with yearning for you 
when you were so unconscious!” : 

“Oh, Launce, how could you love me so 
when I was so young and foolish, and you so—” 


task was not an easy” 
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‘Old and wise,” he interrupted, laughingly. 
* Ah, Nora, we cannot understand these things! 
lonly know that 1 loved you from the first mo- 
ment that I went and found you in grief, and 
that I loved A when you came here, rebel- 
lious and willful, determining to show us how 
little you cared for us,” 


**Ob, no, nol” she cried. ‘‘I always cared, 
but I pretended not to; and when you taugkt 
me to love and honor you, it was not very hard 
to obey.” ‘ 

‘*Was I such a tyrant, darling? I always 
meant to be tender to you.” 

*You were always good, Launce, and I loved 
you bottor for making me choose the right, and 
disapproving whon I went wrong. That was 
why I was so miserable when you went away. 
I felt so lonely and woak; but I did not know 
then that I loved y.u. I ouly knew that I was 
unhappy, and that poor Wiil was not a bit dear 
to me. It made me, oh, so wretched, and I 
struggled against it with all my heart!” 

“Poor sweet one! But Icannot but be glad 
that you did not succeed, I could not spare 
your love, dear one, now.” 

‘Nor I yours, oh, Launce! We are so happy 
now that I can’t think that I was ever miser- 
able; and yet half an hour ago I thought that 
my heart was breaking!” 

** Ah, it is in safe keeping now!” said Launce, 
kissing again the sweet lips. ‘‘And with this 
kiss I vow that it shall be well kept, as I charge 
you to keep mine!” 

THE END, 
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Dialogues No, Fifteen. |Dialogues No. Thirty-two. 
Dialogues No, Sixteen. |Dialogues No. Thirty-three, 
Dialogues No.Seventeen 

15 to 25 Dialogues and Dramas in each book, 


Dramas and Readings. 
164 12mo Pages. 20 Cents, 


For Schools, Parlors, Entertainments and the Am- 
ateur Stage, comprising Original Minor. Dramas, 
Comedy, Farce, D.ess Pieces, Humorous Dialogue 
and Burlesque, by noted writers; and Recitations 
and Readings, new : nd standard, of the greatest 
celebrity and interest. Edited by Prof, A. M. Russell, 


Lives of Great Americans, 


I,—George Washington. | VIII.—Israel Putnam, 
TI.-—John Paul Jones. X.—-Tecumseh. 
THI.—Mad Anthony Wayne XT.—Abraham Lincoln, 
RY.—Ethan Allen, XII.—Pontiac. 
V.—Marquis de Lafayette | XIII.—Ulysses 8, Grant. 


Joke Books. 


Pocket Joke Book, Jim Crow Joke Book, 
Paddy Whack Joke Book, 


(2 The above books are sold by newsdealers 
everywhere, or will be sent, post-paid, to any ad 
dress, on receipt of price, ten cents each. BEADLE 
Anp ApaAms, Publishers, 98 William st., N. Y 


POPULAR 


DIME HAND-BOOKS. 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. ; 
5 
Each volume 100 12mo pages, sent post-paid on receipt of price—ten cents each. 
HAND-BOOK OF SUMMER SPORTS—Comprising Walking, kunning, Jump- 
ing, Hare and Hounds, Bicycling, Archery, etc. With Complete American / 
and English Athletic Rules. 
HAND-BOJK OF WINTER SPORTS, Embracing Skating, (on the ice and on 
rollers,) Rink-Ball, Curling, Ice-Boating and Football. 
HAND-BOOK OF PEDESTRIANISM—Giving the Rules for Training and‘Prac- 
} tice in Walking, Running, Leaping, Vaulting, etc. 
CRICKET AND FOOT-BALL—A desirable Companion, containing complete 
| instructions in th. clements of Bowling, Batting and Fielding; also the Re- 
vised Laws of the Game: Remarks on the Duties of Umpires; the Mary-le-Bone ; 
Cricket Club Rules and Regulations; Bets, ete. ; 
DIME BOOK OF CROQUET—A complete guide to the game, with the latest 
rules, diagrams, Croquet Dictionary, Parlor Croquet, etc. 
DIME GUIDE TO SWIMMING—Embracing all the rules of the art for both ; 
Sexes, : | 
YACHTING AND ROWING—This voiume will be found very complete as a : | 
guide tothe conduct of watercraft, and full of interesting information alike to | 
the amateur and the novice. / 
RIDING AND DRIVING—A sure guide to correct Horsemanship, with com- 
lete directions for the road and field; and a specific section of directions and 
information for female equestrians. | 
BOOK OF 100 GAMES—Out-door and In-door SUMMER GAMES, for Tourists | 
and Families in the Country, Picnics, etc., comprising 100 Games, Forfeits, ete. 
DIME CHESS INSTRUCTOR—A complete hand-book of instruction, giving 
the entertaining mysteries of this most interesting and fascinating of games, 
; 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S SERIES. | 
i 1—DIME GENTS’ LETTER-WRITER—Embracinug Forms, Models, Suggestions ; ) 
and Rules for the use of all classes, on all occasions. | 
2—DI E BOOK OF ETIQUETTE—F or Ladies and Gentlemen: being a Guide to $ | 
True Gentility and Good-Breeding, and a Directory to the Usages of society. } 
8—DIME BOOK OF VERSES—Comprising Verses for Valentines, Mottoes, Coup- ' 
lets, St. Valentine Verses, Bridal and Marriage Verses, Verses of Love, ete. ; ; 
4—DIME BOOK OF DREA MS—Their Romance and Mystery; with a complete 
interpreting Dictionary. Compiled from the most accredited sources. ; 
} 56—DIME FORTUNE-TEL LER—Comprising the art of Fortune-Telling, how to cy 
read Character, ete. : | 
6—DI “E LADIES’ LETTER-WRITER—Giving the various forms of Letters of 
| School Days, Love and Friendship, of Society, ete. , 
7—DIME LOVERS’ CASKET—A Treatise and Guide to Friendship, Love, Court- 
ship and Marriage. Embracing also a complete Floral Dictionary, etc. 
8—DIME BALL-ROOM COMPANION—And Guide to Dancing. Giving rules 
of Etiquette, hints on Private Parties, toilettes for the Ball-room, ete. 
12—DIME BOOK OF BEAUTY—A delightful book, full of interesting informa- 
tion, It deserves a place in the hands of every one who would be beautiful, 
‘ NS) . 
1. DIME COOK BOOK, 4. DIME FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 
2, DIME RECIPE BOOK. 5. DIME DRESSMAKING AND MIL- 
8. DIME HOUSEWIFE’S MANUAL, LINERY. . 


22 The above books are sold by Newsdealers everywhere, or will be sent, 
post-paid, to any address, on receipt of price, 10 cents each, BEADLE & ADAMS, 
Publishers, 98 William street, New York. 
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Dime Dialogues, No. 29. 


Who Shall Have the Dictionary? For six males and 
two females. 

The Test of Bravery. For four boys and teacher. 

Fortune’s Wheel. For four males. 

The Little Awsthetes. For six little girls. 

The Yes and No of Smoke. For three little boys. 

No References. For six gentlemen and three ladies. 

An Amazing Good Boy. One male and one female. 

What a Visitation Did. For several ladies, 

Simple Simon. For four little boys, 

The Red Light. For four males, two females, and 
several subsidiaries. 

The Sweetest Thought. For four little girls. 

The Inhuman Monster. Yor six ladies and one gen- 
tleman. 

Three Little Fools. For four small boys. 

Beware of the Dog! For three ladies and three 
“* Dodgers.” 

Bethlehem. For a Sunday-School Class Exhibition, 

Joe Hunt’s Hunt. For two boys and two girls, 

Rags. For six males. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 30. 


Invisible Heroes. For five young ladies. 

A **Colored’’ Lecture. For four males. 

Wishes. For five little boys. 

Look at Home. For three little girls, 

Fisherman's Luck. For two males and three females. 

Why He Didn’t Hire Him. For several characters. 

A Fortunate Mis‘ake, For six young ladies, one 
little girl and a little boy. 

An Alphabetical Menagerie. For a whole school. 

The Higher Education. For eight boys. 

The Vicissitudes of a Milliner. For six females. 

Cat and Dog. For two little ones. 

The A®sthete Cured. For two Jadies and three gen- 
tlemen. 

Jim Broderick’s Lesson. For two boys. 

The Other Side of the Story. For five females. 

The Test that Told. For five males. 

Wooing by Proxy. For two ladies and three gentle- 
men, 

Learning from Evil. For five boys. 

The Teacher’s Ruse. For ten boys and three girls, 

Colloquy of Nations. For eleven personators. 

Additional Personations for ‘‘ Goddess of Liberty.” 
A scenic piece in Dialogues No. 24. 


Dime Dialogues, No 31. 


Barr’s Boarders. For various characters, 

A Lively Afternoon. For six males, 

A New Mother Hubbard. Tor six little girls, 

Bread on the Waters. For four females. 

Forninst the Scientists. For two males. 

Sloman’s Angel, For two males and one female, 

What Each Would Do. For six little girls. 

Twenty Dollars a Lesson. For eleven males. 

ah Betsey’s Ruse. For three females and one 
male, 

The Disconcerted Supernaturalist. For one male 
and audience *‘* voices.” 

Grandma Grumbleton’s Protest. Yor a ‘‘ grandma” 
and several girl grandchildren. 

Nothing Like Training. For a number of males, 

The Bubble. For two little gi. Is. 

Medicine for Rheumatiz. For two ‘‘ cullud pussons.” 

That Book Agent! For three males and one female. 

Tue Well Taught Lesson. for five little boys. 

A Turn of the Tide. For three male and three fe- 
male characters. 

A True Carpet-Bagger. For three females. 

Applied Metaphysics. For six males. 
hat Humphrey Did, For tlve males and three fe- 
males, 


THE DIME DIALOGUES, 


nT ES 


Dime Dialogues, No 32. 


A Persecuted Man, For various characters. 

Too Curious for Comfort. For two males and twe 
females. 

Under False Guise. For several’ females and chil 
dren. 

A Sure Guide. For seven males. 

The Eight Little Boys from Nonsense Land. 

How They See the World. For five little girls. 

The Doctor's Office. For several characters male 
and female. 

Too Much Side Show. For a number of boys. 

non Mrs. Ponderous Was Paid. For four yourg 
adies. 

Polywog Versus Wolypog. For numerous citizens. 

Tongue and Temp r. For two ladies, 

The Flour of the Family. For three ladies and one 
gentleman. 

Middleton’s Mistake, For five males. 

A Valuable Neighbor. For one lady and one boy. .- 

The Man of Cheek, For two males. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Blizzard at Home. For man and wife. 

Morgan’s Money. For five males, : 

The Courtship of Miles Standish, For School Festi- 
val. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 23. 


The Wrong Trunk, For several male characters 
and one female. 

Saucy Jack Lee. For four males and four females. 

The Pretty Preacher. For two young ladies, 

A Contrast. For two little girls. 

Only Joe. For five ladies and one gentleman. 

The Tables Turned. For several males. 

Why Did You Do It? For a school of little children. 

She Had Him There. For 1 lady and 1 gentleman. 

A Report of the Affair. For two gentlemen. 

Mrs. Araold’s Misconception For two gentlemen 
and three ladies. 

The Year ‘Round. For twelve impersonators. 

Defending the Castle. For 2 males and 2 females. 

A Perfectly Veracious Man. For one male and one 
female. 

Sympathetic Sympathy. For 3 males and 2 females. 

Ananias at Home. For one male and three females, 

The Man from Bangor. For one gentleman and 
three ladies. 

Casabianca in Two Versions. For two boys. 


Dramas and Readings. 20 cents. 


DRAMAS. 


The Hypochondriac. Yor five characters. 

The Retrieved Name. For fifteen characters. 

A Moonlight Masquerade. For fourteen ladies. 

Matches Made in Attics. For five characters. 

Dandelions. For seven characters. 

Lottie’s Leap Year Victory. For four characters. 

The Friend in Disguise. For six leading characters 
and several subsidiaries. 


READINGS AND RECITATIONS. 


Parrhasius and the Cap- | The Last of Little Nell. 
tive The Raven. 

How to Practice Medi-! Mary’s Lamb. 
cine. William Brown of Oregon 


Ramon, the Hero of El | Larry O’Leary’s Ghost. 
Refugio Mine. Which Shall It Be? 

The Bridge of Sighs. Go Feel What I Have 

A Lecture on Matrimony. Felt. , 

A Ramble in the Wood. Hamlet and Ophelia. 

Grandmother's Notions. | Sceve in a Mad-House. 

Naming the Baby. The New Baby. 

Address to the Comet. Red Riding Hocd. 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, to any address, on receipt of price, ten cents, 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, Pus isHers, 
98 William Street, New York, 
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THE DIME SPEAKERS. 


Dime Funny Speaker, No. 21. 


Col. Sellers Elucidates, 
Clory Mit Ter Sthars und 
Sthripes, lotism, 


Terence O’Dowd’s Patri-| New Mythology (Bacchus) | 
Lime Kiln Club Oration, | I Kin Nod Trink To-Nighd, | 
on! New Church Doctrine, 


Farmer Thornbush 

The Fiddler, [Fools, 

The ReguJar Season, 

The School Boy’s Lament, 

Dot Baby Off Mine, 

Bluggs Once More, 

Views on Agriculture, 

One Hundred Years Ago, 

De *Sperience ob de Reb’- 
rend Quacko Strong, 

A Dollar or Two, 

On Some More Hash, 

Where Money is King, 

Prof. Dinkelspeigel man 

on the Origin of Life, 

Konsentrated Wisdum, 

Joseph Brown and the 
Mince Pie, 

John Jenkins’s Sermon, 

A Parody on ** Tell Me Ye 
Winged Winds,” 


) A Foggy Day 


New Mythology (Vulcan), 
The New Mythology(Pan,) 


Wilyum’s Watermillion, 
Josiah Axtell’s Oration, 
Parson Barebones’s An- 

athema, 
Ceesar Squash on Heat, 
Fritz Valdher is Made a 
Mason, 

Joan of Arc, 
Blessings of Farm Life, 

| The People, 

| Thermopyle, 

| Cats 

| Jim Bludso. 

| A Catastrophic Ditty, 
The Maniac’s Defense, 

| Woman, God Bless Her! 

| Be Miserable, 
Dodds versus Daubs, 
The Cadi’s Judgment, 

| That Calf. 


Dime Jolly Speaker, No. 22, 


Grandfather’s Clock, 
The XIXth Century, 
Mary’s Von Little Ram, 
A Lecture on Science, 
Old and New Time, 
Clayfoot’s Spirit Race, 
The Village School, 
A Sermon for the Sisters, 
De Filosofy ob Fun, 
Disappointed Discoverer, 
A Heathen’s Score, 
Der Dog und der Lobster, 
The Young Tramp, 
Delights of the Season, 
The Delights of Spring, 
Josh Billings’s Views, 

Beasteses, 

How tew Pik out a 

Watermellon, 

How tew Pik out a Dog, 

How tew Pik out a Kat, 

How tew Pik out a Wife 
This Side and That, 
Nocturnal Mewsings, 
The Lunatic’s Reverie, 
A Bathetic Ballad, 
The Ear, 


| Backbone, 
- A Weak Case, 
They May Be Happy Yet, 
Orpheus. <A Side View, 
| Perseus. A “ Classic,” 
Rigid Reformation, 
The Funny Man, 
Don’t Give It Away, 
A Dark Warning. A 
“Colored ”’ Dissertation 
An Awful Warning. An 
Effective Appeal, 
De Parson Sowed de Seed, 
| Pompey’s Thanksgiving 
Turkey, 
| The New Essay On Man, 
A New Declaration of 
Independence, 
The Jolly Old Fellow. A 
Christmas Welcome, 
My First Coat, 
The Fire-Brigade, 
A Patriotic “ Splurge,” 
The Good Old Times, In- 
deed! 
Stealing the Sacred Fire. 
Owl and the Pussy-Cat. 


Dime Dialect Speaker, No. 23. 


Dat’s W’at’s De Matter, 

The Mississippi Miracle, 

Ven Te Tide Cooms In, 

Dose Lams Vot Mary Haf 

ot [man’s Rights, 

Pat O'Flaherty On Wo- 

The Home Rulers, 

Hezekiah Dawson On 
Mothers-In-Law, 

He Didn't Sell The Farm, 

The True Story of Frank- 
lin’s Kite, [Again, 

I Would I Were a Boy 

A Pathetic Story, 

All About a Bee, 

Scandal, 

A Dark Side View, 

Te Pesser Vay, 

On Learning German, 

Mary’sShmaliVite Lamb, 

A Healthy Discourse, 

Tobias So To Speak, 

Old Mrs. Grimes, 


A Parody, 
Mars and Cats, 
Bill Underwood, Pilot, 
Old Granley, 
The Pill Peddler’s Oration 
WidderGreen’s last words 
Latest Chinese Outrage, 
The Manifest Destiny of 
the Irishman, 
Peggy McCann, 
Sprays from Josh Billings 
De Circumstances ob de 
Sitiwation, 
Dar’s Nuffin New Under 
de Sun, 
| A Negro Religious Poem, 
| That Violin, 
| Pienic Delights, 
Our Candidate’s Views, 
Dundreary’s Wisdom, 
Plain Language, 
| My Neighbor’s Dogs, 
| The Stove Pipe Tragedy, 


_ A Cockney’s expences, 


The Iligant Affair at Mul- 
doon’s, {the Corner. 
That Little Baby Around 
A Genewine Inference. 
An Invitation to the Bird 


Condensed Mythology, 
Pictus, 

The Nereides, 
Legends of Attica, 
A Doketor’s Drubbles, 
The Coming Man, of Liberty, 
Out West. The Crow, 


Readings and Recitations, No. 24. 


Trishman’s Panorama, | When the Cows Come 

The Lightning-rod Agent Home, 

The Tragedy at Four Ace | Tommy Taft, 

Ruth and Naomi, [Flat, | A Michigander in France, 

Carey of Corson, Not One to Spare, 

Babies, Mrs. Breezy’s Pink Lunch 

John Reed, Rock of Ages, 

The Brakeman at Church!J. Cesar Pompey 

Passun Mooah’s Sur-| Squash’s Sermon, 

mount, Annie’s Ticket, 

Arguing the Question, | The Newsboy, 

Jim Wolfe and the Cats, | Pat’s Correspondence, 

The Dim Old Forest, | Death of th’ Owd *Squire, 

Rasher at Home, | Mein Tog Schneid, 
| 


The Sergeant’s Story, At Elberon, 
David and Goliah, The Cry of Womanhood, 
Dreaming at Fourscore, | The Judgment Day, 


Rum, | The Burst Bubble, 
Why Should the Spirit of , Curfew Must Not Ring 
Mortal be Proud? To-night, 
The Coming Mustache, | The Swell, 
| 


The Engineer's Story, 

A Candidate for Presi- 
Roll Call, [dent, 
Accession to the Family, 
The Donation Party, 


Dime Burlesque 


Plenty Small’s Proclama- 
tion, 
The Mother-in-Law, 


The Water Mill, 

Sam's Letter, 
Footsteps of the Dead, 
, Charity, 

‘ An Essay on Cheek. 
Speaker, No. £5. 
The Day we Celcbrate, 
Dot Fritzy, 

The Critic-at Work, 


The Widow O’Shane’s | Fortunate Flanders 
Rint. [ Pro, Shows his Teeth, 
Leatherlung’s Con and | Guilty, of Course, 


No More French, 


The “Free and Equal” | Animile Statistix, [For, 


Humbug, [tions, | Some Things Accounted 
Vie wary ee b - a n ‘ 
Scipio Scroggs’s Ques- | The Cats, [tor, 
The Treachery of Jones, | Astronomical Corusca- 


Declamation, 

Shtichen Oats Dot’s Wild, 

Treadwater Jim, 

A Leadville Sermon on 
the‘ Prod,” 

Address to the Giantess, 

The Ass and the Lark, 

Tony Johnson’s Protest, 

Watermelons, 

Very Pathetic, 

A Telling Plea, 


The Pcet Bold, 

January Jones Defends 
the Eagle, 

The Mule, [Liars, 

| Brother .Gardner on 

| That Lamb, { Ticket, 
Peter and his Lottery 
The Mosquito Adjured, 

| * That Birchen Tree,” 

The Late Mr. Shakspere, 

The Pie for Me, 


Back to Griggsby’s, Luckeye Bill, fing, 
Advice to a Young Man, | Rev. Peter Bill's Warn- 


The Plagues of Egypt, 


Jones’s Wife’s Aunt, 
Julius Cesar Sumouer’s 


A Rhyme cf the Time, 


Views, A Short Debate on Rum, 
John Jones—His Horn, | The Good Woman, 
Sentiment, [Man, | The Clerk of the Weather 
Bu’stin’ the Temperance | That Neble Animal, Man, 

idiket, The Bold Fisherman, 
The Scenes of Childhood, Cudjo Hardsin’s  Pre- 
Sancho Brown is Mad, | _ seription, 


Pilkins’s Landlady, | A Tale of Two Buckets, 
The Collegian Tumin- | Dot Hoboken Bucket. 
ates, ['Splain,”’ | The Sale of Old Bachelors 
Uncle Cuff “ Rises fur ter | The Difference, 
Assorted Women, | Getting a Photograph, 
Like his Mother Used to | As Others See Us, 
Make, The Cotton Field Hand, 
Set *°em Oud! Signs of Summer, 
Yankee Courtship, A ** Fish Story,” 


Yor sale by all newsdealers, or seut, post-paid, to 
ice, EADLE 
Villliam st., New York, 


any address, on receipt of ety ten cents, 
AND Apams, Publishers, 98 
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PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY. 


Sif, 


1A Bride ofa Day; 
Leigh. By Mary Reed Crowell. 

2 The Girl Wife; or, The True and the False. By 
Bartley T. Campbell, 

Was It Love? or, Collegians and Sweethearts. By 
Wm. Mason Turner, M. D. 

Married in Haste. By Rett Winwood. 

Will She Marry Him? or, The Masked Bride. 
By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

His Lawful Wife; or, Myra, the Child of Adop- 
tion. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 

A. Falr Face 3 or, Out in the World. 

Campbell. 

A Mad Marriage; or, The Iron Will. 
A. Denison, 

A Daughter of Eve; or, Blinded by 
Mrs. aary Reed Crowell. 

The Broken Betrothal ; or, Love versus Hate. 
By Mary Grace Halpine. 

The Bride of an Actor; or, Driven from Home. 
By the Author of “ Alone in the World,” ete., ete. 

A Patr of Gray Eyes. By Rose Kennedy, 

Without a Heart. By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

Alone in the World or, The Young Man’s Ward. 
By the Author of ‘ The Bride of an Actor,” etc., etc. 

Motherless; or, The Farmer’s Sweetheart. By Col. 
Prentiss Ingraham. - 

The Secret Marriage. By Sara Claxton. 

Sister against Sister; or, The Rivalry of Hearts, 
By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

Heart to Heart. By Arabella Southworth, 

Sold for Gold, By Mrs. M. V. Victor. 

Entangled; or, A Dangerous Game. By Henrietta 
‘Thackeray. 

Sybil © hase; or, The Gambler’s Wife. By 
Ann S. Stephens, 

Trust Her Not; or, A Truvo Knight. 
Leicester. 

Sinned Against. By Clara Augusta 

A Loyal Lover. By Arabella Southworth. 

The Country Cousin, By Rose Kennedy. 

His Idol; or, The Ill-Starred Marriage. By 
Mary Reed Crowell. 

Flirtation ; or, 
Jacob Abarbanell (Ralph Royal). 

Now and Forever; or, Why Did She Marry Hii! 
By Henrietta Thackeray. 
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By Bartley T. 
By Mary 


Love. By 
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Mrs. 


By Margaret 


Mrs, 


Orphan Nell, the Orange Girl; or, the Lost Heir, | 


By Agile Penne. 

80 Charlotte Temple. By Mrs. Rowson. 

81 The Little Meiress. Sy Mrs. Mary A, Denison. 

82 Leap Year3 or, Why She Propose “1, By Sara Claxton, 

88 In Spite of Herself; 3 or, Jeanette’s Reparation. 
By 8. R. Sherwood. 

$4 Her Face Was Her Fortune. By Eltear Blaine. 

85 The Cuban Heiress, By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. 

B6 Only a a Schoolmistress, By Arabe Ifa : snth worth, 

B7 The Winged Messengers or, Risking All for o 
Heart. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

88 Was She a Coquette? or, A Strange Courtship. 
By Henrietta Thackeray. 

89 One Woman's Heart. By George S. Kaime, 

40 Love-Mads; or, Betrothed, Married, Divorced and— 
By Wm. Mason Turner, M. D. 

A1 For Her Dear Sake. By Sara Claxton. 

A2 The Bouquet Girl. By Agile Penne, 

A8 Mariana, the Prima Donna. By Arabella Southworth. 

44 The Ebon Mask; or, The Mysterious Guardian, 
By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 


AS Lucy Temple. Daughter of Charlotte, 


or, The Mystery of Winifred 146 The 
47 


| 50 Sir Archer's Bride. 


A Young Girl’s Good Name. By | 


averley Library. 


THIRTY-TWO OCTAVO PAGES, 


Three Sisters, By Alice Fleming, 
The Creole Sisters, By Mrs, Anna E, 
48 A Marriage of Convenience. By Sara Claxton. 
4Y The Wife’s Secret. By Col. Juan Lewis. 
By Arabella Southworth, 
Led Astray. By Octave Feuillet. 
Momeless; or, Two Orphan Girls in New York. By 
Albert W, Aiken. 
The Maniac Bride. By Margaret Blount, 
Pledged to Marry. By Sura Claxton. 
5 Cecil's Deceit. By Mrs. Jennie Davis Burton. 
Beatrice, the Beautiful ; or, His Second Love, 
By Arabella Southworth. 
% Without Mercy. Sy Bartley T. ¢ ‘ampbell. 
The Baronet’s Secret. By Sara Claxton. 
Agnes Hope, the Actress; or, the Romance of a 
Ruby Ring. By Win, Mason Sur: er, M.D. 
A Widow's Wiles. By Rachel Bern)ardt. 
Did He Love Her? By Ba tley T. Campb Il. 
Almost in His Power. By Lillian Lovejoy. 
She Did Not Love Mim, By Arabella South- 


worth. 
the Work Girl. 


Porter. 


Bessie Raynor, 
Mason Turner, M. D 
A Brave Girl. By Alice Fleming. 
Lord Roth’s Sin, By Georgiana Dickens... 
A Wieked Heart. By Sara Claxton. 
His Heart's Mistress, By Arabella Southworth. 
The Only Daughter. By Alice Pleming. 
Why I Married Mim? By Sara Claxton. 
Honor Bound, — By Lillian Lovejoy. 
A Man’s Sin, By Rett + piywood. 
His Own Again, By Arabella Southworth. 
Adria, the Adopted. By Jennie Davis Burton. 
A Brother’s Sin. By Rachel Bernhardt. 
Because She Loved Him. By Alice Fleming. 
A Strange Marriage. By Lillian Lovejoy, 
For the W oman He Loved. By Agnes M. Shelton. 
Forbidden Bans. By Arabella Southworth, 
Two Young Girls By Alice Fleming. 
A Point of Honor. By Lillian Lovejoy. 
2A Woman’s Witchery. By Sara Claxton. 
A Scathing Ordeal. Hy Mrs. Georgiana Dickens. 
Outwitted by Herself. By Arabella Southworth. 
What Jealousy Did. By Alice Fleming. 
A Woman’s Maneuver. By Lillian Lovejoy. 
A Fateful Game. By Sara Claxton. 
A Ministering Angel. By Georgiana Dickens, 
Haunted Hearts. By Rachel Be rnhardt. 
90 Buying a Heart. By Lillian Lovejoy. 
91 A Desperate Game, By Arnbella Southworth. 
92 Under a Cloud, by Sara Claxton. 
98 The Cost of a Folly, By Georgiasa Dickens, 


94 He Loves Me Not. By Lillian Lovejoy. 
95 What She Cost Him. By Arabella Southworth, 
96°A Bitter Mistake. By Agnes Mary Shelton, 
97 Parted by Treachery. By Harriet Irving. 
98 Tempted Through Love. By Lillian Lovejoy, 
99 The Hand of Fate. By Arabe!la Southworth. 
100 Her Guardian’s Sacrifice. By Sara Claxton, 
101 Put to a Test. By Geor.iana Dickens, 

Ready April 27, 


102 A Sister’s Crime, 
Ready May 4, 


108 In Love a Mockery? by Arabella Southworth, 
Ready May 11. 


By Wm. 
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By Agnes Mary Shelton, 


TheWaverley Library is for sale by all newsdealers, five cents per copy, or 


sent by mail on receipt of six cents each. 


Beadle and Adams, Publishers, 
No. 98 William street, New York, 
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